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Hotes. 
CHARLES I, AT LITTLE GIDDING. 

A remarkable record of curious interest has been 
recently added to the library of my friend Sir 
Richard Tangye. It is an old contemporary 
manuscript, and has probably never been copied. 
It relates to a visit of Charles I. and his suite to 
Little Gidding, with many personal details. Per- 
haps some reader can give the date :— 


“ A relation of what in Part happened at Little Gid- 
ding. upon the King’s coming thither, upon the presenting 
of this insuing and next work : ‘The whole Law,’ &c. 

“ This seventh work being finished about the — March 
164— at what time the Kings Sacred Ma‘’ passed from 
Huntington towards York: and riding within sight of 
Little Gidding House, demanded, whose pleasant Seat 
it was : and it being given him to unde (by S* Capel 
Bedells) who it was that dwelt there: He said he wo'd 
ride up and see the Chapel, and also the great Book, 
w he had heard of, was making for the Prince: It so 
happened unexpected, that word was brought to Little- 
Gidding, that the King was to pass by that way together 
with the Prince and Palegrave, the Duke of Richmond, 
and other Lords and Gentlemen, about the number of 
40: whereupon the whole Family went down the Hill 
into the Meadows to see the King ride by with this 
Noble train. When the King came, where they all stood, 
He seeing them all kneel down, and with Hands and 
voyces lifted up, crying God save King Charlee, God save 
the King and Noble Prince, He stopped his Horse and 
moved his Hat: and then came every one and kissed his 

Hand, and so likewise the Princes But the Prince 
Elector denyed his Hand saying Ladies, you shall pardon 


me: Then said the King let ’s ride up to the House 

Himeelf first rode over the Bridge (neo call’d the Ring's 
Bridge) and being up the Hill came to the House, and 
all the Company followed him: The King alighted and 
being offered to be conducted into the House said Nay, 
we will go fimt and visit the Chapel which stood hard 
by the house at the end of the Garden. The prince and 

l the rest of the Nobles and Gentlemen follow’d him : 
the King entring performed his orisons, and then after- 
wards took a full view of the Church, went up, and took 
in his hands the Service Book and Bible, covered in blue 
velvet, which stood upon the Communion Table, and 
opened them, looking what Translation the great Bible 
was of, and finding it the New, said it was well: Then 
he read the X commandts, then the Belief, and Lord’s 
Prayer that hung in three great Brass and Guilt Tablets 
upon the wall under the East Window of the Chancel! 
above the Communion Table. 

“Then he demanded many and sundry questions who 
was Patron, Answer was made, it was at his Ma‘’s Gift: 
thats more than I thought, said He: then replied a 
gentleman, Sr you see you have an interest in Little- 
Gidding at which the King smiled: then said He, how 
often is there prayers in this Church : three times a day 
it was said; thats very well done said the King: But, 
how often is there Sermons in it: every Sunday and 
most Holy Days, it was answered : I like that well said 
the King: And is there no Catechising also? reply was 
made there was, every Sunday : But how often is the 
Sacrament administered: every first Sunday of each 
month in the Year: a very good order said the King : 
And upon Sundays do all the servants come to Church, 
forenoons and afternoons? they do all, answer was made : 
Is there a Minister always maintain'd in the House since 
the Family came to this — It was said there was : 
Is there not prayers, said the King, used in the House 
as well us in the Church Before the Family goes to Bea} 
There is it was answered : Then said the King, My Lords, 
I knew what we should find here practised, no other but 
agreeable to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England: whatever is reported, you now see and hear 
how things are. Then he came out of the Chancell, and 
cast his eyes upon the Great Brass Eagle upon which 
lay another fair great Bible, Then he looked upon the 
Brass Fontyand going to the Reading place, took that 
Bible in Hie Hand, and the Service Book that lay upon 
the Cushion there: Then turning to the Pulpit, finding 
the Book of Homilies upon the Desk, he said, is this at 
any time used? Answer was made often on Holy-Days. 
So viewing the Church well, the King said, it was a neat 
and fine one, and well contrived. 

“Then going out he looked upon the Diall of the 
Church, what time of day it was, and so went forward 
to the House, and entring into the Great Parlor, he read 
the Sentences, that hung up in Little Tablets about 
the Room, and said they were good things: Then was 
brought down the Great Book, as much as a man could 
well carry, and laid upon the Table before the King : 
The Courtiers saying they never saw such a Book in 
Paper before of that largeness of size, I believe you said 
the King, never was there any so great before. This 
Paper must be made a purpose, I am sure, 

“Then viewing the Outside being in Purple Velvett 
and perusing the manner of the binding, it was told his 
Ma‘? that the outside was not finished, for it was to be 
gilded upon the velvett: well said the King it is 
fair already methinks: shall it be made trimmer 
Charles you then will have a Stately Book indeed, turn- 
ing himself to the Prince, who was very desirous to see 
the inside of it. Then the King opened it, The Prince 
and Palegrave standing on each side of the King: So 
reading the Frontispiece which contained the su 
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the work : commending the con of it so neatly 
te passed through the particular view of each Leaf and 
Page, saying it was @ rare, great and laborious work, as 
well as pleast and profitable, and as be turned it all over 
Leaf by Leaf, he still as the matter required, demanded 
many questions, and the recons of such and such things, 
that he might be fully satisfied in the work, besides his 
taking notice of the several pictures in each , which 
did express to the eye what was declared to the ear in 
the reading of the matter and History underneath: so 
that both sences might be satisfied, and the substance 
better imprinted in the memory: The Palegrave told the 
King that many of the Figures were very excellent and 
of the best workmansbip, graven W the best Artists 
beyond Sea: But said He, all these 1 know must needs 
have been gathering together a long time, and from all 
Parts, for I never saw such variety, and so many 
several mens Ingravings, many I know, but many! know 
not of them, but bere is of all several nations workman- 
ship : I well perceive it said the King: and when the 
Prince saw any that were good workmanship be would 
clap his hand upon it : It held the King above an hour 
in the perusing it, and at the end said to the Prince, 
this, Charles, will be a Brave Book for you, how like 
you it? added the Palagrave, very well, very well replied 
the Prince. 

“ But said one of the Gentlemen, 8", your Highness 
cannot now have it with you: you see it is not quite 
finished: I will then stay replied the Prince, till it be 
done, and then it shall Recast me: then said another, 

h y'r Father the King hath the greatest and 
gocdhes Book in the World, you will now have the 

‘airest and stateliest Book in the World, so the Prince 
smiled. Then said the King, shutting the Book, my 
Lords, you see the employments, what they are in this 
House: do you think they are idle, that can contrive and 
finish so great and costly a work, as this is: all is done 
in this House, yea the binding of it, yea all that belongs 
to it, and that mostly the hands of Gentlewomen : One of 
the Noblemen asked if it were printed in the House, 
and where their presses were, at which the King smiled : 
And one told him, that knew the art, that the work was 
indeed in Print, as he saw, but yet not printed in the 
House, but all was pasted on, so neatly and ruled with 
red ink, as could hardly at first sight be discerned, yet 
it was at firet all cut out with Scissors and knives in 
small pieces, and much of it in lines, may come in words, 
and there again brought into form, and conjoined 
together into a Body. 

“The Palegrave during these discourses went to one 
of the Gentiewomen, and taking her by the Hand, said 
Lady, you shall do me the favour to go and shew me the 
Fine Almes-bouse that your grandmother erected for 4 
poor widows as I have been told : so she led him thorough 
the room into it : and other courtiers followed to see it. 

“In the meantime the King talking and turning bim- 
self about espied two great Books bebind bim upon a 
Desk, and stooping to them opening them, said, Lo my 
Lords, look here the Bible and Book of Martyrs, how 
often said He to one of the Family, are these read in, 
and used in this place, Answer was made, at Meal times 
they were read in, first a chapter in the Bible, and 
towards the end of the Meal, a story out of the book of 
Martyrs : that was the Order that the Old Gentlewoman 
used daily to have done: Besides at taking away of the 
Cloth the younger children did each of them tell a story 
not unpleasant or unprofitable, of which they had learned 

store : the chief scope of them being to invite to 

irtue in sundry kinds, and to deter from vices, by ex- 
amples of never failing rewards and benefits, for the due 
Performance of the One, and assured punishm* in the 
transgression in the other: I marry, eaid the King my 


Lords, this is an excellent hearing, what think ye : 
seeing the Gentlewomen coming toward the King one 
some small banquetting in their made way, the 
King took some, so did the Prince, and then came the 
Palsgrave into the Room: eo the gentlewomen being 
upon their knees presented the King, Prince and Pals- 
grave with 3 small Books (being all they had at the 
present ready) — accepted them graciously, and a while 
stood perusing commending the Neat and fine Bind- 
ing of them, as very curious and excellent workmanship, 
the King bidding them rise, the Palsgrave then went to 
them, and saluted them, saying, Ladies, you would even 
now have kissed my Hands, but I intended to kiss your 
Lips, at which the King and all the Company smiled: 
Then said the Palsgrave, Sir, there is one thing more 
worth your seeing: what's that said the King? The 
curious lodgings in the Alms-house provided for 4 poor 
widows, by the Old Gentlewoman Mother of the Family : 
what said the King, have you been there before me 
already : I meant to see them beforo I went : 8", I will 
lead you the way, said the Palsgrave: so the King fol- 
lowed: then coming into the room, I will believe your 
Judgm' another time said the King: Its passing neat 
and well kept, and of good example: 8", said one, it 
resembles much the Chapel, each being all wainscotted 
and pillared and arched: 8", said the Palsgrave to the 
King, Ob how often should I have been glad to have 
had such a Lodging: I believe you, replied the King, so 
going out at the back-door into the garden, and looking 
back behind him upon the Company said, we may not 
come intoa place, we like so well and see 80 much charity, 
and leave only a verbal commendation. 

“ Where is Ferrar, who being called, the King song 
out his hand eaid to my Lord Duke of Richmond, Lo, 
peeces I give to be distributed by Him unto several poor 
people here about you, that they may pray for my speedy 
and safe return again: the which was next day sent to 
the poor in the next 5 Parishes adjoining. 

“So the King walking along through the garden com- 
mending the pleasantness of the place, called for his 
horse: In the meantime, the courtiers were pleased to 
honour the Butteries & Cellars (the wine being spent) 
visiting them, and freely to taste, what they there found : 
and accepted all in good part, and were well pleased, and 
very merry with the Course, and homely Country Fare. 

“ His Ma‘? being mounted all went to Horse and the 
Gentlewomen at the gate, all kneeled down, and with 
hearty and earnest prayers besought God Almighty 
most humbly that His Holy Angels might be his guide, 
and that he might be prese from all evil both in 
Soul and Body, and that his return might be speedy and 
safe to his own and all his people's comforts: the King 
moved his Hat to them all, saying, do I pray you dail 
so pray for me and God bless youall. The Prince sh 
his hand at them, they crying God bless Prince Charles : 
The Palsgrave and Duke bid them farewell, they be- 
quiiing God to keep in safety hie Highness p= | His 

race. 


“ Thus Little Gidding was made Happy in the enter- 
tainment of so Royal and Princely Company, and the 
Honours they then reseiv'd hath obliged them perpetu- 
ally to pray day and night to the God of Heaven for 
Long and Happy Life of the King and his Children, that 
rw | may be prosperous and be victorious over all that 
shall rise up against them, Amen, Amen, Ameu,” 


MAURITIUS AUGUSTUS BENYOWSZKY. 
(Continued from p. 245.) 
I am not so sanguine as the Atheneum reviewer 
about being able to discover any unworked sources 
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of information in the Dutch factory at Nangasaki, 
but consider Batavia, or Amsterdam, or the Hague, 
a far more likely locality where something might 
turn up to throw a light upon the subject at issue, 
Dr. Ebeling tells us that a circumstantial account 
of Benyowszky’s doings between Kamchatka and 
Macao, from the pen of Stepanov, was, at the end 
of last century, in the hands of Metzlaer, a minis- 
ter who at one time had been resident at Batavia, 
where Stepanov died in utter misery in June, 
1778. Metzlaer translated Stepanov’s diary into 
Datch, and published a short extract therefrom in 
an Amsterdam weekly, so far as Dr. Ebeling can 
remember.* A French translation of this extract 
was published in the November number of the 
Journal Encyclopédique for 1789, and in turn 
translated into German and published as an ap- 
pendix to the second volume of Dr. Ebeling’s 
edition of Benyowszky’s ‘ Memoirs.’+ 

Stepanov had been captain in the Izmailov 
Regiment of Lifeguards, but resigned his com- 
mission after the dethronement of Peter III. in 
1762, although he had already attained the rank 
of an honorary colonel. His original intention 
was to lead a quiet, retired life ; but he was eventu- 
ally prevailed upon by his friends to to the 
capital as the delegate of the city of Moscow when 
Catherine II., in one of those few short lucid 
intervals which even seem have 
om rare occasions, granted her people a parliament. 
This body had not been sitting for more than two 
months when Stepanov had a serious altercation 
with one of the leading members, the outcome of 
which was that Stepanov was arrested and banished 
to Kamchatka, to which place, as we know, he was 
our hero’s travelling companion. 

According to Stepanov’s diary the galliot St. 
Peter left Chekarka, with seventy people on 
board, on May 12, sailing before a stiff breeze. His 
account further agrees with that of Ryumin on 
the point that they came to an anchor in a small 
bay on May 18; but he differs from the latter as 
regards the length of the stay at the first halting- 
place, because, according to his version, they did 
not put to sea again till June 12. They left with 
@ wind persistently blowing from the east, and 
followed a south-south-easterly course. Every now 
and then the sea was very calm; any currents 
they met were favourable. When, according to 

reckoning, they thought themselves to be 
“among the Ladrone or Marianne Islands” their 
provisions began to fail and all that remained to 
them was a small quantity of putrid water and 
some flour. The company began to grumble, 


* I would suggest a search in the volumes of the 
* Verbandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootechap van 
Kunsten en wera oo) the first volume of which 
was issued at Batavia in 1778, 

t This edition is not in the Library of the British 


therefore, and show other signs of discontent ; 
the ship’s course was consequently altered, and they 
tried to make ‘‘ the mainland of China or Japan.” 
For some days they were driven hither and thither 
by unfavourable winds, until, without much warn. 
ing, a most furious storm arose in the south-west. 
Towards evening all sails but the mizzen topsail 
were strack, and even this was shortly blown into 
shreds by the gale. The sky was obscured by 
angry - looking black clouds, the rain poured in 
torrents, the fary of the storm increased from hour 
to hour, and the waves rolled “ tower-high.” The 
ship sprung a leak and one of the trucks was 
carried away by the wind, which was considered a 
bad omen by the sailors, 

At last, on the fourth day, the sea became less 
agitated and a dead calm followed the storm. On 
the following day the atmosphere got clearer, and 
they found themselves in the thirty-third degree 
of northern latitude. “Shortly thereafter” land 
was discovered, and as they thought they were 
near Nangasaki (which lies on the other side of 
Nipon), “ the green flag” was hoisted, as they were 
anxious to pass themselves off as Dutchmen. The 
same evening they came to an anchor in forty 
fathoms of water close to the shore, on which many 
bonfires were burning. 

The next morning, before dawn, Stepanov 
Wynbladt, and eight others manned a boat and 
went on shore to explore the coast in search of an 
anchorage and to fetch fresh water. They were 
soon discovered by the light of the fires and sur- 
rounded by crowds of Japanese. This event is said 
to have taken place on the day before July 10. 
Stepanov, fore, agrees fairly well in this date 
with Ryumin, though, according to the author of 
the ‘Memoirs,’ they did not reach Japan till 
July 28—that is, twenty days later. The date was 
evidently falsified by Benyowszky in order to gain 
time for his wholly fictitious excursions to Bering’s 
Straits, the Aleutian Isles, Alaska, Kodiak, and 
the fabulous Liquor Island. 

As s Benyowszky’s landfall, I believe he 
is Aeaaln stating that he first touched land in 
Japan at the island of Saikoka (spelt Xicoco on old 
maps), somewhere on the east coast in the province of 
Kotshi (Toza), or perhaps Awa ; but his tough yarn 
about his reception by and conferences with the 

uoting from a report ynbladt, yowszky 
Coates that the Japanese “ made a sign by aem | 
each his left band on his breast” and “ wis 
them to go on shore,” and that our voyagers were 
conda with great ceremony to “an extensive 
hall built on colamns,” where they informed “‘a 


* Avery icious element in Benyowszky's account 
of his visit to span Chad 
they were 

blooded Chinese. 
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t man seated ona sofa” that they were not 
ollanders. 

But, according to Stepanov’s version, the 
Japanese, though they were very polite to our 
voyagers and supplied them with plenty of fresh 
water, rice, and salt, would not allow them to land, 
but passed their hands across their throats, thereby 
wishing to intimate to their unbidden guests that 
they, one and all, hosts and guests, would have their 
throats cut if they allowed them tocome on shore ; 
and on our explorers respresenting themselves to be 
Hollanders they were told to sail farther north, which 
did on the very same day. This 
is Ryumin’s version, and is more in accordance 
with the little we know of Japanese history, from 
the expulsion of all foreigners excepting Hollanders 
and, I believe, Chinese, in 1641, to the arrival off 
Uraga of a squadron of the United States of North 
America, under Commodore Perry, in July, 1853.* 

Proceeding northwards—continues Ryumin—the 
St. Peter found another harbour the same day, and 
on approaching it was met by two Japanese boats, 
one of them having a native official on board. Soon 
three more boats joined them, and, by the official’s 
order, the Russian galliot was towed into the har- 
bour. Stepanov adds that the St. Peter had to be 
taken in tow as she was becalmed outside the har- 
bour. According to Ryumin this happened on 
July 8, but Stepanov says they reached that har- 
bour on the 10th, two days later. 

Ryumin says they were told that the harbour 
was not far from and on the same island as Meaco 
(now Kioto), the old Japanese capital and the 
residence of the Dairo, the chief spiritual authority 
in the land. His editor, Berg, adds a note that 
thirty-two years before the visit of the St. Peter 
Lieut. Walton had anchored in the same place. 
Nangasaki—Ryumin tells us—was on another 
smaller island than that on which they were stay- 
ing, some forty versts (twenty-six English miles) 
or more away from their island. We have, there- 
fore, no difficulty in identifying the second place 
where they landed in Japan as Osaka. Thunberg 
passed through both places, Osaka and Meaco, in 


* Cf., ¢.g., the lately published ‘ History of Japan’ 
in the *‘ Story of the Nations” Series, or that by F. 0. 
Adams, published in London in 1874. In both books 
the events for the two hundred years prior to the arrival 
of Perry's equadron are elurred over in the usual manner, 
The only foreigners that were allowed to enter Japan 
during this period were the Hollanders and Chinese, 
Consequently whenever a Dutch vessel arrived in the 
country a muster roll was handed to the native officials 
without the birthplace of any of the ship's company 

d to 


1776, on his way to the emperor’s court at Yeddo, 
and has left us descriptions of both of them. 

On July 9—so continues Ryumin the narrative 
—‘‘our leader” tried to land, but was obliged to 
desist from so doing owing to the hostile feeling 
displayed by the inhabitants. So after taking in 
more provisions and fresh water the St. Peter made 
preparation for leaving these inhospitable shores. 
The Japanese, however, on noticing the Russians’ 
intention of leaving, tried to induce them to stay 
longer ; and when, in spite of all their entreaties, 
the galliot weighed her anchors on July 12, they 
clung to her cables and forcibly endeavoured to 
prevent her departure. A well-aimed shot, how- 
ever, fired among them from one of the ship’s guns 
made them relinquish their hold. In their fright 
they fell on their faces in the boats, and on recover- 
ing from the shock hurriedly rowed back to shore. 
Oar diarist was told subsequently at Macao that 
probably the Japanese were only waiting for in- 
structions from headquarters to put to death the 
whole of the ship’s company and to burn the ship, 
as was their custom to do whenever foreign ships 
infringed the regulation exclading all foreigners 
from their country. 

Stepanov, again, does not give us any clue towards 
identifying the place, but also mentions the un- 
friendly behaviour of the Japanese and their refusal 
of allowing our party to land. 

As regards the name “ Usilpatchdr”—given to 
the gulf in question by Benyowszky—lI find it is 
written “ Usilpatéhar” in his MS. in the British 
Museum. And since he spells all his proper names 
according to the rules of Hungarian phonetics, it 
should be pronounced “ Ushilpatéhdr.” The reader 
will at once discover that the name is of Benyow- 
ezky’s invention, and merely a corruption of Schilt- 
pads Eylanden (i. ¢., Turtle Island), shown on old 
Dutch maps, which he distorted in the same wa: 
as probably the name of Liqueyo (now Ria Kiu 
Islands into Liquor. Dr. Kavamura, a Japanese 
savant of the Guimet Museum in Paris, whom Dr, 
Janké consulted on the matter, gave it as his 
opinion that Uzilpatkar was not a Japanese name, 
bat might be a compound word, half Japanese half 
Ainu. But granting this, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Ainu would have given the gulf a 
name that they could pronounce, and if not the 
Japanese would certainly have modified it in such 
a manner as to be able to pronounce and write it 
down, which I maintain they cannot do with 
their present syllabary.* LL. K 

(To be continued.) 


being marked in the “ list, as they were all supp 

be tchmen, although many of them were Swedes, 
Danes, Germans, Portuguese, and Spaniards " (Thunberg, 
vol, iii. p. 12 of the third edition). The only place in 
the country where even Dutchmen were allowed to 
reside was the small artificial island Desims, facing the 
town of Nangasaki. The Chinese had another small! 
island alloted to them. 


* The reader can satisfy himeelf on this point by 
looking into any Japanese grammar—as, ¢.g., Tatui 
Baba’s. As regards the lang of the Ainu,an Austrian 
savant, Pfizmaier, publish three papers entitled 


* Ueber den Bau der Aino-Sprache’ in 1851, * Ueber die 
Aino Sprache’ in 1852, and ‘Vocabularium der Aino 
Sprache’ in 1854, in the publications of the Vienna 
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Recorp Keerine Pennsytvania. — The 
following note, by the reporter, is appended to the 
case of Cromwell v. City of Pittsburgh, decided in 
1853, as reported in the sixth volume of ‘ Federal 
Cases,’ published by the West Publishing Com- 
pany, of St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1894 :— 

“ The evidence given in the case presents, somewhat 
vividly, the manner in which records are occasionally 
kept in Pennsylvania.” 

And, after giving the testimony of the witnesses 
in the case, the note proceeds :— 

** Lest our English brethren should suppose that the 
carelessness of judicial records is confined to America, 
let me mention, for their benefit, that the same negli- 
gence prevails among themselves. In a summer ramble 
in 1850 through the interior of England, I accompanied 
a relative, eminent for his tastes and pursuits in archi- 
tecture, through the upper parte of the Sheldonian 
Theatre, at Oxford. On our way through the lofts to 
examine the joists and beams of its curious cupola, my 
eye was caught by baskets of records placed about the 
floor; which I ascertained from the guide were records 
of some kind from the English courts. The City Library, 
at Philadelphia, contains two huge volumes of original 
papers, communications from the Privy Council and 
warrants from the king himself to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland,—many of these last apparently connected, 
not remotely, with the titles of landed estates in Ireland ; 
and I am, myself, the owner of an original record of the 
English Chancery, sold with a great number of similar 

ge, at auction, in Philadelphia, for a few cents, and 
valued only as containing a noble illustration alike of 
Lord Hardwicke’s well-known autograph and of his in- 
telligence and decision in Chancery decrees.” 


TrisTIs. 


*Youne Locutnvar.’—It is not given to every 
candidate for popular favour to produce something 
absolutely new. There is a tendency to run in the 
old grooves, and one generation is prone to repro- 
duce snother under the changed aspect of its own 
variations, After the unexpected has happened, 
it is liable to be found out, and to be set aside as 
the only result that could have been possible had 
all the circumstances been adequately perceived. 
A new volume, entitled ‘Gems from Scott’s Poems,’ 
has ignored routine and risen to an unusual plane 
of independent originality. To look into its early 
pages is to have an experience as unique as that of 
the favoured mortal who once ‘‘ saw Shelley plain ” 
and was privileged to converse with that eccentric 


The title-page of this work bears that it is illus- 
trated by Mr. J. Finnimore, edited by Mr. Edric 
Vredenburg, and published by Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, of London, Paris, and New York. 
As the illustrator is mentioned first in the descrip- 
tion of the volume, his work is evidently regarded 
as the main attraction for a generation that likes 
Academy of Sciences. He also read a r on ‘ Geo- 
ory Names in — in 1876, y Japanese 

ends inform me that the natives about Nangasaki and 
Osaka cannot pronounce the letter /—no more than a 
thoroughbred Chinese could utter an r. 


its literature tricked out with pictures. Mr. 
Finnimore quickly gives his following a taste of 
his quality, for at the very beginning of the book 
he finds a charming opportunity in illustrating 
‘Young Lochinvar,’ which is offered as the first 
“gem.” Chronological order is, of course, a con- 
sideration that must not be allowed to disturb the 
mental poise that determines the selection of 
“gems.” So ‘Young Lochinvar, in defiance of 
trifles, comes first with its bright romantic theme. 
Mr. Finnimore chooses for his picture the couplet 
describing the crisis of the narrative :— 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the eaddle before her Le sprung |— 
and he portrays a stately steed and two handsome 
young people. Neither he nor his editor, how- 
ever, appears to have studied the language of the 
poem so as to grasp its exact meaning. The lady 
has just been placed on horseback, and the lover 
is in act to spring; but she is seated against the 
arched neck of the charger and looking back- 
wards, while the hero is to be before her in the 
sense of being between her and the tail. That is 
a novel interpretation of the passage, and when it 
is added that Lochinvar is dressed in Highland 
costume it will surely be granted that such a wild 
canter over ‘‘ bank, bush, and scaur” as would 
result from this anomalous combination of forces 
would have startled even Scott’s cavalier fancy at 
its very wildest. In the light of this escapade, 
* John Gilpin,” ‘Mazeppa,” and ‘The Headless 
Horseman’ are comparatively tame. It is very 
amusing to find the conception outsiders have of 
Scotsmen’s possibilities. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Rev. Piacorr.—The Rev. George 
Piggott, rector (1728-1736) of the parish of St. 
Michael, Marbiehead, Mass., made in 1730 what 
proved to be an unsuccessful attempt to regain a 
right to the baronies of Morley and Monteagle, to 
which he was an heir. Letters of administration 
on the estate of the Rev. George Piggott, clerk, 
late chaplain in the regiment of Marines under the 
command of the Hon. Col. John Wynyard, at 
Jamaica, in the West Indies, were granted June 30, 
1743, to the Rev. George Piggott, clerk, son and 
lawful attorney of Sarah Piggott, widow, then 
residing at Massachusetts Bay, in New England, 
the relict of the said deceased (P.C.C. Administra- 
tion Act Book, 1743). I should be pleased to 
receive a note of Mr. Piggott’s parentage. 


Sir Joun Mason.—The account of the parent- 
age of this famous statesman given in the chronicle 
of Francis Little appears to be rendered extremely 
doubtful by recent inquiries. 

1. College of Arms.—Visitation of Hants, 0. 19, 
p. 47, 1622-4, contains: “Pedigree of Mason, 
quarterly arms, the two-headed lion in first 
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quarter—Sir John Mason member of this family, 
crest a mermaid.” Genealogical Collections, Phil- 
pot, 18 Hants, p. 50b: ‘* Pedigree of six genera- 
tions, Of this family was Sic John Mason, Kat., 
Privy Councillor.” 1,81, p. 17: “Sir John Mason, 
Kat., descended of the families of Langston and 
Radley, Privy Councillor to Henry VIII.” Vin- 
cent’s Collections, 130, 100 Hants: “ five genera- 
tions of Mason. Sir John Mason, P.C., of this 
family.” 

2. British Museum.—Harl. MS. 1092, ff. 121b- 
125, pedigree of Mason from the Conquest to 
Thomas, Mayor of Southampton, 1632, twenty- 
three generations, gives Robert Mason, “Serjent 
of the Lawe,” as the father of Sir John, ‘‘ who, 
having no issue, made his cousin his heir, whose 
name was Robert Mason of Petersfield.” 

3. Monuments of this family, and one to Sir 
John (lay Dean of Winchester) showing the same 
arms, exist in the cathedral, and his arms are also 
depicted in Cott. MS. Claud., C. iii. fol. 157b, and 
on the original portrait at Abingdon, inscribed 
“Johannes Masonus, Eques Auratus, Galielmus 
Bostock hanc tabulam posuit, 1607,” engraved in 
the English Illustrated Magazine, May, 1889. 

4. The account of Francis Little seems intrin- 
sically improbable. “His father was a cowherd 
of this town. His mother was sister to a monk of 
the monastery.” Here three persons are men- 
tioned, but no name. If the chronicler knew the 
names, why did be not give them? If not, he would 
appear to Snow little of the matter. Little gives 
the date of Sir John’s birth as 1503, and wrote in 
1627. 

I should be glad to communicate and co-operate 
with any one desirous of pursuing the inquiry, 
and I am authorized to say that the writer of the 
article on Sir John Mason in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ now considers the current 
account open to question, and the whole subject 
as requiring investigation. 

Desiderata.—Enrolment of the appointment of 
Robert Mason as Serjeant-at-Law in the original 
records, Will of said Robert Mason. Search 
Petersfield parish registers. 

Natsaniet H. Mason. 

30, Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, N. 


‘Tae by Christopher Harvey.— 
The first edition of this book bears the date 1640. 
My copy—apparently in contemporary vellum 
binding—is bound up with the fifth edition of 
Herbert’s ‘Temple’ (1638). Mr. Sidney L. Lee, 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ says 
that it was first appended to the sixth edition 
(1641), but of course it is sometimes found bound 
up with both editions, 

I likewise have a copy of the third edition of 
* The Synagogue. (1657), annexed to the eighth 
edition of ‘ Temple’ (1660)—also in contem- 


porary calf binding (Joseph Crawhall’s copy, with 
autograph). This contains no fewer than twenty- 
eight additional poems, including the familiar 
verses on ‘The Book of Common Prayer,’ quoted 
by Walton in the second edition and onwards of 
‘The Complete Angler,’ and the commendatory 
verses by Izjaak] Wa[iton], I. L., A. S., and 
R. L{angford]. 

Sir Harris Nicolas in his ‘ Life of Izaak Walton’ 
(1836) and later Mr. R. H. Shepherd in ‘ Walton- 
iana’ (1878) both fall into the error of supposing 
that these verses of Izaak’s first appeared in the 
fourth edition, which was, I may add, the last 
edition published during the author's lifetime. 

©. Ecxin 
1, Blenheim Road, Bedford Park, W. 


Gtover’s ‘ History or Derprsaire.’—It may 
save some fellow-searcher’s time to note that the 
British Museum Catalogue records that only part i. 
of vol. i. and part i. of vol. ii. were ever published. 
Is there no bookseller in Derby enterprising enough 
to get this valuable book completed? Vol. ii. 
part i. consists of parochial history, arranged alpha- 
betically, from Abney to Derby. T. Witson. 


Lisrary or Apam Smita.—There has lately 
been published ‘A Catalogue of the Library of 
Adam Smith,’ by James Bonar. I have one book 
which has his book-plate, his name in small capitals 
within four lines: ‘The Life of Pythagoras,’ by 
Iamblichus, and two other lives, 4to., Amstel. 1707. 

Ep. 


Locat Caristian Names.—In making in- 

uiries regarding the pronunciation of surnames in 
this village I came across several curious Christian 
names, and farther inquiry enables me to furnish 
an interesting list. Let it be first premised that in 
many cases the parents who bestowed the names, 
and sometimes the persons themselves, could neither 
read nor write, and that all belong to the very 
poorest class of agricultural labourer in this and 
two adjoining villages, and the incongruity then 
becomes striking. Taking classical names first, I 


in | find Aurora (abbreviated naturally to “ Roarer”), 


Cupid, Venus, and Nympha, to which may, per- 
haps, be added Senior. Of strictly historical 
names I can only find one, Percy Hotspur. 
Biblical and Scriptural names are the commonest, 
as might be expected, though some of them are 
strikingly uncommon, and comprise Lazarus, 
Ezekiel eremiah, Naomi, Enoch, Amos, Z ichariah, 
Tabitha, Easter, Septuagesima (contracted to Septa, 
and not to Jessie, as would seem natural), Em- 
manuel, Abigail, Leah, Theophilus, Deborah, 
Barzillai, Drusilla, Ezra, and Verily. A story 
attaches to this last name which, for fear it should 
not be true, I have not endeavoured to verify. An 
old woman had christened her daughter Verily, and 


when the daughter herself became a mother she 
christened her child Verily Verily, to avoid con- 
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fusion. Whether true or not, the story is im- 

icitly believed by the members of an educated 

ily. To the a must be added Thirza, a 
variation of Tirzah. 

Of names which it is unnecessary to classif 
the following are interesting: Britannia, Azrael, 
Lacreille (pronounced Lackrel), Altona, Alvina, 
Avis, Leoni, Stella, Sabina, Evangeline, Algernon, 
Amanda, Decima, and Alonzo. Altona, by the 
way, is a boy. I will only add that the school- 
mistress’s surname is Yellow. 


Hotcomse 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Querizs, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
Bames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ Ditiioront.”—At the coronation of Charles 
II. in 1662, according to Blount’s ‘Law Dic- 
tionary,’ s. v. “ Service,” 

“Thomas Leigh uere brought up to the King’s 
Table a Mess of called Dalisgron, which 
bad been adjudged to him by the rt of Claims, in 
right of the Mannor of Addington in Surrey; whereupon 
the Lord High Chamberlain presented him to the King, 
who accepted the Service, and afterwards knighted him.” 
The dilligront was also presented at the corona- 
tion of Queen Anne, and the right to offer it 
claimed (and no doubt allowed) at the coronation 
of George III., and probably also at the Queen’s 
coronation, Is it known w the dilli- means, 
or of what ingredients this gront (or coarse meal 
porridge) is made? The quod vocatur 
dilligront” is said to ap in the original tenure, 
which is referred to in the reign of Henry III. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


[See 4% iii, 243, $78, 414.) 


*Livga Antiqva.’—Will any one who bas or 
can get at a copy of this work kindly copy out 
for me the stem of the Mac Gauran or McGovern 
sept as therein given? The late Sir Bernard 
Burke informed me that such information existed 
in that work ; but [ have never been able to lay 
my hand on acopy. (Rev.) J. B. McGovery. 

St. Stephen's Rectory, Chorlton-on-Medlock. 


Taomas Mortoy.— He was Archdeacon of 
Canterbury and Provost of Wingham College. 
What relation to Archbishop John Morton ? 
Nothing in ‘ D. N. B.’ or Foss. Any particulars 
very acceptable. ArtHuR Hussey. 

ingham, near Dover. 


Pottarp or Lexps.—Several families of this 
name resided in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
One family for two to three centuries buried in 
Leeds Parish Church. Wanted, the crest and coat 


of arms of this family. Can any one suggest how 
to go about it? Present survivors have lost trace, 
but have genealogy complete. E. Braprorp. 

A plantati Chapel Allerton, has lo 


Disp1n’s Soncs.—In what year was ‘The Sailor's - 
Journal’ first printed, “’T'was post meridian half- 
E four”? I suppose the date is given in 


ogarth’s edition; but I have not the book at 
hand. JAYDEE. 


Wituiam THourssy was appointed a trustee of 
Dr. Busby’s will, dated July 10, 1693. I shall be 
glad to receive any information concerning him. 
Dr. Smalridge was appointed a trustee in his ws 
on Feb, 14, 1701. G. F. R. 


Reprern and Lewoy.—Information wanted as 
to arms, crest, and motto of the families of Redfern 
and Lemon. N. D. Frere. 


Kyicuts or St. Grecory.—Two living Eng- 
lishmen are Knights of St, Gregory. This is an 
order conferred by the Pope. Oan any one inform 
me when it was instituted, and where there is to 
be seen a list of the t and former knights 
of the order? Is it confined to British subjects ; 
or is it conferred on eminent men of other 
nationalities ? Anon, 


SuayxTon, OTHERWISE SHancToN, co, 
cesTer.— Which is the more correct ? The former 
seems to have been the invariable spelling in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The latter 
may have been due to the neighbouring villages, 
the Langtons. Henry Isuam Loneven. 

Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 


Dutca Lancvace.—As many of your readers 
are acquainted with the Dutch language, I shall 
take it as a favour if any one can suggest any 
addition or correction to the following list which 
I have compiled of Dutch names of coins. I am 
extremely anxious to get this accurate in every 
detail. It will be perceived that some of the terms 
belong to the domain of slang: 1 cent is called 
spie; 5 cents, stuiver; 10 cents, dubbeltje; 124 
cents, stooter; 25 cents, kwartje, maffie, vijfje ; 
30 cents, schelling ; 100 cents, gulden, pop, voor- 
wieler ; 150 cents, daalder; 250 cents, achter- 


wieler, patagon, rijksdaalder. 
ts Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Lay Bisnor or Dats.—The Earls Stanhope, 
donors of Dale Abbey, formerly styled themselves 
lay bishops thereof. What authority had they for 
this? Can further instances be cited in the case 
of a donative or other? I have applied to the 
present (?) de jure lay bishop, but he cannot assist 
me. Some years ago a correspondent, signing 
himself Date, inserted a query upon the same 


| 
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subject. His inquiry received one reply, but 
utterly wide of the mark. 
E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Paragon Saints or Caurcues.—Is there any 
work on this subject? No doubt in olden times 
pious founders often gave names of favourite saints 
to churches, and so Norman barons perhaps intro- 
duced such saints as Remigius, Wandragesilus, 
and Winwaloe. Here in Norfolk churches dedi- 
cated to All Saints greatly preponderate. Was this 
inclusiveness regarded as heightening the sanctity 
of the churches so dedicated? St. Paul seems to 
have been in little favour, Peter was naturally 
much to the fore, and many churches were dedi- 
4 Peter and Paul. James Hoorn. 

orw 


“Tae Pear or Arrta Castie.”—A curious 
relic, called “the Pear of Airth Castle,” is in the 
— of a lady who is heiress of line of the 

ruces, Elphinstones, and Dundases of Airth ; it 
is a pear in a mummified state, extremely hard, 
with a piece like a bite out of one side. The tradi- 
tion in the family was that if any person took a 
bite out of the pear, the estate would pass away 
from the family. Shortly before the rising in 1715 
@ lady of the family, who Eve-like could not resist 
the forbidden thing, took a bite out of the pear, 
and the Dandas family, to whom the estate had 
descended in the female line, having been involved 
in the troubles of 1715, and heavily mulcted, were 
obliged to sell the property in 1717, thus fulfilling 
the ancient prophecy. It would be interesting to 
know if any similar relics exist in old Scottish 
families. W. B. A. 


Geweatocicat.—Will any of your correspond- 
ents give me the genealogy, male and female, of 
Henry IV. of France, from Antoine de Bourbon, 
Comte de Vendéme, to Robert, Comte de Cler- 
mont, son of Louis IX.? Will they also tell me 
whom Oharies, Comte de Valois, third son of Philip 
IIL, married? I cannot get the necessary books 
of reference here. Enquirer. 

Victoria, B.C. 


Cuanwers.— Was the name Channers known in 
England or France a century or two ago? I am 
led to this question in an odd way. A New York 
Huguenot has a silver cup (34 by 2) inches), which, 
according to an inveterate family tradition, was 
brought to Boston about 1686 by his ancestor 
Andrew Sigourney. This Sigourney had fled 
from La Rochelle in 1680, and lived some years 
in London. One would like to confirm—or, alas ! 
to confute—the tradition. The word Channers, 
doubtless the maker’s name, is stamped on the cup. 
If « silversmith of that name can be shown to 
have flourished in England or France two centuries 
ago, the family story will encounter few sceptics. 


Are any other silver articles known with the 
legend Channers? Answers addressed to my 
residence will reach me much more promptly than 
if they wait for their tarn in the columns of 
‘N. & James D. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S. 

Toaps.— Wandering lately among the ruins of 
Hadrian’s summer , I happened to inquire 
after the huge toads which inhabit there. The 
custodian declared them to be good - natured 
(d’ indole dolce), and quite ess excepting 
“when the sun enters the sign of the Lion” (4. ¢., 
August), when the bite is mortale. Further ques- 
tioned, he rejoined, “They bite at no other 
season.” Can — supply me with the 
correct designation is species 

Sr. Crain Bappever. 

Salerno, 


A Lyons Bratz or 1520.—I had the honour, 
about two years ago, to present to the library of 
the Sorbonne, at Paris, a black-letter Latin Bible, 
in two volumes, with the commentaries of Nicolas 
de Lyra, of Brabant ; of Paul, the Spanish Bishop 
of Burgos; and Mathew Thoring, the Saxon ; 
printed by James or Jacob Mareschal, at Lyon, on 
October 26th, 1520. M. Emile Chatelain, the 
learned editor of the Revue des Bibliothiques, and 
secre of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, said that this old Bible was not men- 
tioned in Branet’s ‘ ar. Is it described 
in any other bibliography ? other libraries 
have it ? PALAMEDES. 


“Famity or Love.”—Where can I obtain 
more particulars respecting this sect than are given 
in Evelyn's ‘ Diary’ ? Pau: Bierwey. 


Tae Iconoctasm or Joun Suaxsreare.—In 
the Contemporary Review for January Prof. Hales 
writes :— 

“ That the elder Shak: was the first to intro- 
duce a corps dramatic into Stratford is all the more 
noticed because that same gentleman had been a rus 
before fined—in 1564, the year of his famous son's b 
—for defacing an image in chapel.” 

Is this a new discovery? I do not find it in 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘Outlines,’ or in any of the 


Shakspearian biographies I 
W. A. Henperson. 


Goop Fripay Astroyomy.—The Roman 
Catholic Times of Good Friday, April 12, in an 
article by L. J. Macnamara, M.D., states that on 
this day the sun, moon, stars, and planets occupy, 
for the first time in history, the identical position 
which they occupied on the first Good Friday. 
| But the date given to that day is not mentioned. 

If this extraordinary statement is correct, doubtless 
| Mr. Lyww will be able to confirm it. 
F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
| Longford, Coventry, 
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Navricat Teru.—I should be glad to learn 
the precise meaning of the italicized words in the 
following extract from the Fort St. George Official 
Records of 1685 : “the R* Hon Comp” con- 
cernes was ht back [by a vessel from Achin] 
in Rubarb and Benjamin in belly and foot.” The 
italics are my own. I have, of course, consulted 
the ‘ N. E. D.,’ but the quotations s.v. “‘ Belly,” 
ii. 9, do not, it seems to me, throw light on the 
phrase. Apparently there is here a restriction of 
sense to some particular part of the hold. 

T. 

Cheltenham, 


Waite Famity.—Is anything known of one 
Waite, who is alleged to have earned some dis- 
tinction by repairing the old water-wheel at 
London Bridge, probably towards the close of the 
eighteenth century? A connexion of his, of whom 
my uncle, Mr. F. J. Waite, possesses an oil-colour 
portrait, was at about the same period in practice 
as a doctor of medicine at or near Reading, and is 
supposed to have founded the Reading Dispensary. 
He fractured his skull in falling down a flight of 
steps whilst visiting a patient, and was trepanned. 
Is anything further known of him ? 

J. F. McRag. 


Avsry.—QCan any of your readers tell me if 
they have found Avery used as an abbreviation or 
alternative for Abraham? In working out a 


pedigree I am almost compelled to assume that in | ; 


one instance Avery and Abraham refer to the 
same individual. J. J. Brias. 


Ancient Woopworx.—Dr, John Samuel Phené 
read a paper on ‘ Ancient Oaken Figures found in 
England in reference to the Antiquities of Brittany’ 
before the British Archwological Association on 
May 18, 1881. A hope is expressed in the 
Journal that it would be printed. I can find no 
trace of it in the later volumes. Can its accom- 

author or any one else refer me to a full 
account? It seems a pity such valuable notes 
should not be put on record. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
The Groves, Chester. 


Morris or Morris, 
co. Kerry.—What were the arms of this family ? 
According to information supplied from the Ulster 
Office, the seal on the will of Samuel Morris of 
Ballybiggan (dated Feb. 5, 1689, proved in Dublin 
March 31, 1694) was a saltire engrailed, on an 
inescutcheon a cross. Crest, a fleur-de-lys. In 
Burke's ‘General Armory’ I find two families of 
this name using similar arms, though blazoned 
differently, viz., Morrice or Morris, temp. Henry 
VIL, Ar., on a saltire . sable an escutcheon 
or charged with a cross of Crest, a lion ram- 


t or, collared gules, holding a pellet; and 


1770), Sable, a saltire engr. argent, on an in- 
escutcheon or a cross gules. Crest, a lion rampant 
or. I have, however, the impression of a seal, 
used probably by the last owner of Ballybiggan of 
this name, Mr. mel Morris, who died April 2, 
1838, which shows a saltire engrailed, with an in- 
escutcheon, in the base of which are two crosslets ; 
the upper half is, however, unfortunately obli- 
terated. Crest, a fleur-de-lys. Motto, “ Honnete 
al Agreable.” Smith, in his valuable ‘ His' of 
Kerry,’ gives along account of this family, but does 
not mention the arms. In Burke’s ‘General 
Armory’ for 1884 I also find Morris (Capt. 
Richard Morris, of His Majesty’s Regiment of 
Guards in Ireland ; granted by St. George, Ulster, 
April 10, 1677), Gules, a saltire engr. argent, 
guttée de sang. Orest, a lion’s head erased ar., 
guttée de sang. Motto, “ Virtute et fortitudine.’ 
Who was this Capt. Richard Morris? In 1777 
the head of the Ballybiggan family was a Capt. 
Richard Morris. If any one can inform me what 
the arms of this family were I shall be = 


obliged. 


Beglies. 


DAY’S PSALTER. 
S. vii. 147, 253.) 

Is there a Psalter with the date 1560? If there 
is, was it printed by Day? If it was, was it 
Archbishop Parker’s translation ? Neither Cotton, 
Walton, nor Lowndes mentions any Psalter with 
the definite date of 1560; but Cotton, describing 
the archbishop’s Psalter, places it between 1561 
and 1563, but says (in the Appendix) that it was 
printed “ about 1560.” Mr. Cowan has, I sup- 
pose, seen a copy of some 1560 Psalter, for he says 
it “has no printer's name,” and Mr. Srence 
takes it for granted ; and Farner Brarr, follow- 
ing Cotton, I suppose, identifies the 1560 book as 
Archbishop Parker’s, 

I venture, nevertheless, to doubt its existence, 
though Lilly (following Cotton again) marked a 
Psalter, which I bought from him in 1860, “ 1560.” 
It had belonged at one time to Ben Jonson, and is 
undoubtedly the — translation, having 
the anagram “ Mattheus Parkerus” in the prefatory 
verses to Psalm cxix. It is without date, and was 
‘Imprinted at London by John Day, dwelling 
over Aldersgate beneath S. Martins.” Walton 
gives an accurate description of the book from his 
own copy, suggesting 1537 as a conjectural date, 
but giving no reason, any more than Cotton does 
for his guess of 1560. 

Where is Day's 1561 Psalter? It is not to be 
wondered at that neither Walton, Cotton, nor 
Lowndes mentions it. Walton could not unless 
the “unique” copy had been his own. It is 


orris (Wingfield House, Bath, co. Somerset, 


interesting to know that Psalm c., as we sing 


} 
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it to-day, exists in that book. It would be a 
welcome addition to our knowledge if one of your 
readers could tell us if that version made an earlier 
appearance. Taking my book as the edition referred 
to by Mr. Spence, I must say, apologizing for the 
contradiction, that its version of that Psalm is not 
the least like the familiar version, as I shall pre- 
show. 
cannot away with the spelling folck, for which 
I think, with Mr. Spence and A, T. M., that the 
printer is responsible ; but it is curious that folk 
and flock appear in apposition in the Parker ver- 
ntrusive point of interrogation. ere 
Psalm, pointed for chanting :— 
O joy all men : terrestriall, 
Reioice in God : celestiall, 
I byd not Jewes : iall, 
But Jewes and Greekes : in generall. 
Serue ye thys Lorde : heroicall, 
eye 6 nt 
With hymoee of : most musical!. 
thys Lorde : imperiall : 
As us made : originall : 
Not we our selves : he us doth call, 
Hys folke as flocke : kept pastorall. 
Hys gates and courtes : tread usuall, 
Wyth laudes and bymnes : poeticall : 
Geue thankes to bym : continuall, 
And blesse his name : most liberall, 
For why this Lord : so principall, 
So swete, bys grace : pe: li: 
Hys truth of word: ever shall, 
With hundreth thankes: thus ende we all. 
I hope Parker's divinity was better than his 
Henry H. Gisss. 


I am much obliged to the correspondents who 
have replied to my queries, and specially obliged to 
those who have corrected my mistake in speaking 
of Day, printer only, as translator. 

One correspondent, A. T. M., assumes a know- 
ledge which he evidently does not possess. “One 
is amazed,” he says, 

“ to see described as a meaningless tautology the lines :— 
We are his flock, he doth us feed, 
And for his sheep he doth us take. 
ebrew , been more re 
poetry, | ppily reproduced in 

Those who do not know Hebrew will be 
“‘amazed” to learn that in this case there was no 
parallelism to reproduce, that the two lines are the 
rendering of (with prefixes and suffixes) no more 
three words ! 

o one will dispute that in Scriptural language 
the people of God are often called bie ** flock.” 
The question is not, What do we find in other 
passages? but, What do we find in this? The 
metrical version professes to be a translation made 
directly from the Hebrew text. No man with the 


Hebrew before him could have rendered 12) “ his 
flock.” He had the choice of two synonymous 
renderings, “his people” and “his folk.” He 
chose the latter as that which suited his line. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Eants for Sram (8 S. vii. 
301).—IIness, unfortunately, prevented me from 
correcting in time an obvious blunder which crept 
into my note on this family. The Dalrymple- 
Elphinstone baronetcy was created in 1828, a 
hundred and thirty—not thirty—years after that 
conferred on Sir Hew Dalrymple in 1698. 

Oswatp Hunter Buair, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Pameta (8 vi. 468,[513 ;}vii. 37, 91, 194, 
256).—Those interested in ber will find a good 
deal of information in an article which = in 
Temple Bar for February, 1884, entitled ‘ Pamela, 
Lady Edward Fitzgerald.’ The article was written 
(though it was not published for three years) just 
after the remains of Pamela were brought over 
from Paris and conveyed to Thames Ditton 
churchyard. I took a great deal of trouble in 
collecting all available materials for the article, and 
found many interesting details in Dr. R. R. 
Madden's ‘Lives of the United Irishmen,’ fourth 
series, which contains a biography of the un- 


fortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
| C. J. Hamitton. 
7, Montague Street. 


I quite agree with Mr. ‘Aton that there is 
nothing in the recently announced theory that 
Pamela (whose natal spot is said to have been 
Newfoundland) was the daughter of General Roger 
Coghlan. The words of the Evening Telegraph 
are :— 

“ He distinguished himeelf for t personal bra’ 
off the Newfoundland, Any according to 
authority was the father of the famous beauty 
wife of the noble patriot Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” 

I received a letter from the Secretary of State for 
War in November last, from which it appears that 
Cogblan’s military career began with the Connaught 
Rangers ; that he served in Jamaica, St. Domingo, 
St. Vincent’s, Leeward Islands, Gibraltar, and 
Dundee, and was stationed at Armagh in 1814 and 
Galway in 1815. There is not a word to connect 
him with Newfoundland. 

W. J. FitzParricr. 


With reference to the question as to Pameia’s 
origin, there is an interesting note appended to an 
article in the Quarterly Review for November, 
1831, om Moore’s ‘Life of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald.’ The article is well known to have been 
written by John Wilson Croker, who is very likely 
to have gathered the curious information given in 
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the note just mentioned from authentic sources. 
It rans as follows :— 

“In the iage contract the bride was described as 
‘Citoienne Anne line Stéphanie Sims, agée de dix- 
neuf ans environ, demeurant a Paris, connue en France 
sous le nom de Paméla, native de Fogo, dans I'Isle de 
Terre-Neuve ; fille de Guillaume de Brixey et de Mary 
Sims.’ According to Mr. Moore [continues the Quarterly 
writer) it may now be said, without scruple, that she 
was the daughter of Madame de Genlis by the Duke of 
Orleans. On what authority this assertion is made we 
know not; but we know that at the time when Pamela 
was often talked of for her extraordinary beauty, and 
for what was then thought her fortunate marriage, it 
was said at Christchurch, in Hampsbire, that the Duke 
of Orleans had a fancy to procure un English child, who 
should be brought up as a companion for his daughter, 
and whose parents were absolutely to resign her; that a 
person attached to the British embassy at Paris undertook 
to look out for such a child; that, by means of a clergy- 
man connected with Christchurch, he found out a Bristol 
woman, by name Sims, who was living in that little town 
with an only daughter, her illegitimate child ; and that 
upon the offer being made to her to part with her chil 
under circumstances which seemed to secure to the chil 
& respectable station in life, her poverty and her prudence 
consente: e@ transaction was well remembered in 
place, and Che names of all the partion concerned tn 


M. M. M. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


Trp-cat vii. 287).—If your correspondent 
will refer to ‘N. & Q.,’2"*S. ix. 97, 205, 274; 4” 
8. ii. 371, 474; iii. 368, 439 ; iv. 93, he will find 
that the game is still played by the native children 
in India, was also known in Persia, and to the 
Venetians in the sixteenth century. A chapter on 
the manner in which the game is conducted is 
given in Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes of the 
English People.’ Evzrarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Vaccination §. vii, 265)—Mr. 
will pardon me for making a small correction. The 
first vaccinator was not “Testy,” but Jesty—a 
name still well known in Dorset. The enemy 
might laugh at Jesty’s “strength of mind” in 
vaccinating his wife and children, and not himself. 
But the note partly quoted by Mr. Bexsen sets 
this in a right creditable light. Jesty had 
caught the cow-pox from his cows, and so needed 
not to be inoculated for it. And when fetched to 
London he showed plenty of “ strength of mind,” 
for he willingly allowed himself to be inoculated 
for small-pox, to show his safety from that com- 
J. 


Venrrivoguism vii. 167).—Your corre- 
spondent Mr. B. D. Mosier, by consulting the 
magnificent monograph on ventriloquism, ‘ Bauch- 
rednerkunst,’ by Drs. Flatau and Gutzmann, pub- 
lished in Leipzig by Abel, 1894, will find the full 
antiquarian history of this amusing art, where it is 
stated that ventriloquism was already known in 


| 


911 This work contains endless 
information on this interesting subject, and devotes 
itself to various original scientific and laryngo- 
scopic experiments. This treatise deserves trans- 
lation into English, French, and Italian. 

J. Lawrence-Hamittoy, M.R.C.S. 


In the fifth issue of Blount’s ‘ Glossographia, 
1681, there is, s.v. “ Ventriloquist,” “(Ventre- 
loquus) one that hath an evil spirit speaking in his 
belly, or one that by use or practise can speak as 
it were out of his belly, not moving his lips.” It 
may be also in earlier issues. And in Bulloker’s 
‘English Expositour,’ Cambr., 1688, there is, s.. 
“ Ventriloquy,” “ An hollow inward speaking of a 
spirit in a possessed body.” Ep, MarsHact. 

Your ndent will obtain much informa- 
tion on this subject by referring to ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* 
8. ii. 88, 127, 234, 479; 2™¢ S. vii. 83; 5" S. iii. 


140, 160. Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock 
“Crying DOWN THE crEDIT” v. 506; 
vi. 76).— 


“ Going down the bill he met two 
& sergeant, and several soldiers and marines, who were, 
by beat of drum, capes yy by the tavern and 
keepers might safely credit soldiers and marines 
a certain value.” 
This was in Boston. ‘Adventures of B. M. Carew,” 
p. 122. So it appears it was not always the cus- 
tom to proclaim to eepers not to give credit 
to soldiers, as is stated at the first reference. 
Pav. Brerrey. 


Le Neve's ‘Fast1’ S, vii. 226).—Le Neve 
is usually a most trustworthy authority; but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that Henry Merston, or 
Mereston, held the prebend of Caddington Major, 
as stated in the registered copy of his will quoted 
by Mr. Gitpersome-Dickinson. This same 
; a Merston was, on November 28, 1401, pre- 
sented to the prebend of Oxgate in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. When did he resign this? 

Le Neve's confusion the two 
apparent, for the person who was presented to 

bend of Bromesbury December 20, 1418, could 
hardly have been the person collated to the arch- 
deaconry of Essex May 14, 1478, just sixty years 
later. The John Sudbury who held the — 
of Bromesbury was, according to the Court Rolls of 
the manor, resident in Falham as early as 1429 
though he did not become vicar of the pari till 
1434. Could he have been chaplain to the Bishop 
of Loodon before his preferment to the vicarage ? 
Newoourt and others say that he resigned the 
vicarage of Fulham in 1451; but this, again, is 
impossible, as his will, as Mz. Gitpersome-Dick1n- 
son states, was proved November 6, 1444. What 
was the ise date of his resignation of the pre- 
bend of Bromesbury? In the Court Rolls for 1443 
Jobn Sudbury is described as “Canon of the 


] 
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burch of St. Paul in London”; but the stall was 
void September 29, 1444. 

John Sudbury, alias Orall, who was collated 
archdeacon of Essex May 14, 1478, and whose 
will is dated December 8, 1479 (proved May 10, 
1480, P.C.O. 13 Logge), was probably of the same 
family. Can any one say? It would be interest- 
ing to know what were the earlier preferments of 
the archdeacon. Could he also have held the 
vicarage of Fulham, and thus possibly have been 
the person who resigned it in 1451? I should be 
very grateful to any reader who could solve the 
last problem. Ounas, Jas. Firer. 


Lyon’s Inw (8 8. vii. 246, 274).—Your corre- 
dent will find, on referring to 8 8. iv. 146, 
at the site of this inn was indicated Mr. 
PottarD in a note on Thurtell’s execution in 
1824, for the murder of William Weare, of “ Lyon’s 
Inn, Strand, London, a place now ed down, 
then between Holywell Street and Wych Street.” 
The inn was demolished in or about the year 
1863, and on the greater part of its site the Globe 
Theatre was erected. I think I am correct in say- 
ing that the position of the entrance to the theatre 
in Newcastle Street corresponds very nearly with 
that of the archway which led into the inn. 
There was also a narrow way into the inn from 
Holywell Street. Doubtless Thackeray had Lyon’s 
Inn in his mind when describing Shepherd’s Inn 
as “somewhere behind the black gables and 
smutty chimney-stacks of Wych Street, Holywell 
Street,” with its “central archway which leads 
into Oldcastle Street.” Mr. William Weare was, 
perhaps, not an old inhabitant of the place, as his 
name does not appear in ‘ Boyle’s Court Guide’ 
for 1822 (the year before his murder) ; although, 
of course, he might, like Capt. Costigan in ‘ Pen- 
dennis,’ have lived in rooms with somebody else’s 
name on the door; for says Thackeray, “Some- 
body else’s name, by the way, is on almost all the 
doors in Shepherd's Inn.” The lawyers had not 
quite deserted the place in Weare’s time, the 
‘Guide’ above mentioned containing the names of 
four attorneys and one solicitor, besides three navy 
agents and six names without descripti The 
inn had sunk very low in its later days, and 
always impressed me as a dismal and ye a 
P. 


In Marray’s ‘Handbook of Modern London’ 
(new edition, 1874), p. 146, it is stated that 
“William Weare, mentioned by Thurtell at Gill’s 
Hill, in Hertfordshire, lived at No. 2 in Lyon's 
Inv.” The Globe Theatre now stands on the site 
of Lyon’s Inn. 


Wisow tw Leicesrersaire vii. 208).— 
I can answer my own question as to this. In 
Virtue’s ‘ National Gazetteer’ I find that it is a 
hamlet in the parish of Breedon-on-the-Hill, six 


Henry Drake. 


miles north-east of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Can the 
name be from Wilson’ is, a homestead first 
or anciently coupled tare man named Wilson ? 
Can similar omissions of the genitival s be quoted? 
pany | End is a somewhat parallel case. The 

t house there was built by Thomas Audley, 
Lord Chancellor to Henry VIII. Hemel Hemsted, 
in Herts, is said to mean hop homestead, A.-8. 
Himelan Stede; but were hops cultivated in Saxon 
times in England? Inventions,’ 
vol. ii. p. 384, says the use of hops, grown in Ger- 
many as earlyas King Pepin’s time, was first made 
known in England by people from Artois c. 1524, 
and that hops are first mentioned in English law 
1552. Prof, Skeat, s.v. “ Hop,” thinks this word 

bably akin to Icelandic humall, Swed. and Dan. 

umle, whence late Lat. humulus. 


T. Wiusow. 
Harpenden. 


Eart or (8 S. vii. 267).—For 
particulars of this nobleman see Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 


s.v. Fuller iculars of his life doubtless are to 
be found in the ‘ Peerage’ of Collins. 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


If Lavy Garpwer’s query extends to the second 
Earl of Chesterfield, it may be of interest to note 
that Izaak Walton dedicated the third edition of 
the ‘ Reliquis Wottonianm’ to Philip, Earl of 
Chesterfield, son of Henry, Lord Stanhope, by 
Katherine, daughter of Lady Wotton. alton 
commences his charming dedication thus :— 

“My Lorp,—I have conceived many reasons why I 
ought in justice to dedicate these Reliques of your great 
uncle Sir Henry Wotton, to your lordship...... My other 
reason of this boldness, is an encouragement (very like a 
command) from your worthy cousin and my friend Mr. 
Charles Cotton,” 

Walton’s dedication is n> 27, 1672. 


RSTON,. 
Surrey Lodge, Denmark Hill. 


Grorce Baran Baumuet, trae Beav (8" 8. 
vii. 248).—Your correspondent will find a portrait 
in an exceedingly scarce book, ‘The Life of Geo 
Brummel, Esq., commonly called Beau Brummel,’ 
by Capt. William Jesse, 2 vols., 1844. A revised 
edition was issued in 1886, a copy of which is 
in the Library of the Corporation of the City of 
London, Guildhall. 

Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Hoorer Pertn vii. 268).—Every- 
body who is anybody, and a great many who are 
nobodies can trace their descent from the numer- 
ous descendants of Edward I. and Edward III.’s 
large families (I knowthat my husband does). From 
either of these it is easy, of course, to trace up to 
Matilda of Flanders, wife to William the ueror. 
She was great-granddaughter of Baldwin L., of 
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Flanders, by his wife Judith, daughter of Charles 
le Chauve, son of Louis le Debonnaire, son of 
Charlemagne, son of Pepin le Bref, first of the 
Carlovingian line. With any good genealogical 
tables it is perfectly easy, if you can get into one 
of the branch lines of either of the two Edwards, 
to trace your descent from Pepin, or on the other 
hand from the god Odin or Woden. 
G, Boozr. 
Chart Sutton. 


If W. ©. B. is only anxious to discover the 
Hooper pedigree, I fear I cannot help him ; but if he 
supposes that a descent from Pepin is uncommon, 
I would remark that very many Englishmen can 
trace their descent from Edward III., who was a 
lineal descendant of Pepin (see Reusner’s ‘Opus 
Genealogicum’ and Oliver Vrede’s ‘ Genealogia 
Comitum Flandria’). 

A. W. Coryetivs 

“ Anp THat” §, vi. 408).—I take it that 
** and that,” “‘ and all,” “‘ and all that” are simply 
equivalents of et cetera. The ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary’ quotes from Tindall, 1535, ‘‘ He will save 
Devils and all.” Of. also the lines :-— 

Woo'd and married an’ a’ 
Kiss'd and carried awa’. 
ia, has (New Test. in Somers’s ‘ Tracts,’ 1751, 

“ They did it to 

dued Monarchy, cut 


, carried all before them, sub- 
their King’s Head, and all that.” 


F. C. Brrgseck Terry. 


This expression, I am told, is still common in 
Dorsetshire, and I have often heard it used by 
persons who have lived at Lyme Regis. 
E. T. M. 

VecrTarian Monxs at Buckrast Appey (8% 
8. vii. 266).—It is not only Buckfast Abbey that 
is the home of “ vegetarian monks,” nor is vege- 
tarianism confined to the “‘ Benedictines.” The 
Dominicans at Woodchester, near Stroud, have a 
convent where the same diet obtains generally ; 
though I believe that if any monk dines out among 
neighbours he is not forbi to eat flesh. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Suerirrs or Lowpon in 1814 §. vii. 269). 
—On Sept. 29, 1813, Alderman Domville was 
elected Lord Mayor, Obristopher Magnay and 
Thomas Coxhead Marsh, Sheriffs, for the ensuing 


year. 

On June 14, 1814, the Prince Regent with their 
Imperial and Royal Majesties, the Emperor of all 
the Russias and the King of Prussia visited the 
Corporation of London, when the Prince Regent 
conferred the title of baronet upon the chief magis- 
trate of the City. 

Peace was proclaimed on June 20, the Duke of 
Wellington was entertained by the Corporation on 


July 9, the general and public thanksgiving having 
been observed on the 7th. 

Joseph Leigh and John Reay were not elected 
sheriffs until Sept. 29, 1814, and consequently it is 
not probable that any honours were conferred upon 
them on account of the visit of the allied sovereigns 
to the City of London. 


71, Brecknock Road, 


Dr. Dop (8 vii. 108).—The Mr. John 
Dod mentioned 8” S. vi. 212 was undoubtedly 
the same person as Mr. John Dod, vicar of Faws- 
ley. Dr. Preston died at Preston Capes, a village 
about two miles from Fawsley, whither he had 

me to be near Mr. Dod. ‘* He was buried 

ecently, but without state, in rp Church, in 
the county of Northampton. Old Mr. Dod, the 
minister of that place, preached, and a world of 
godly people came together, July 20, 1628.” See 
**The Life of the renowned Dr. Preston, writ by 
his pupil Master Thomas Bale, Minister of North- 
ee. Now first published and edited by 
E. W. M.P., of Nuneham Park, 


Home Coteman. 


Oxon, 1885.” Practically, however, this life is 
the same as the one printed in Samuel Olark’s 
* Lives,’ 1651. M. 


Rozert Montcomery (8" 8. vi. 425, 493 ; vii. 
56, 194).—At the second of the above references 
the question is asked whether some one will not 
edit a selection of Lockhart’s Quarterly — 
the querist adding his opinion that “they w 
repay the labour.” Abraham Hay ’s high 
estimate of Lockhart’s criticisms, as reported in 
Dean Boyle’s ‘ Recollections,’ p. 278, may be given 
as supplementing in an important way the view 
thus advanced. Dean Boyle writes :— 

“It is a great pity that Hayward was obl to devote 
much periodical writing. have 
added some great work to lite: history, for he had 
read immensely, and was master of all he read. He 
a moet sincere admiration of Lockhart, who had treated 
him with great kindness. ‘Get Murray,’ he said once 
to me, ‘to give you a list of Lockhart’s articles in the 
Quarterly, and you will be surprised to find what a 
wonderful critic he was, I think his taste was greater 
even than Jeffrey's and Macaulay's, and his “ Lives” of 
Burns and Scott are both first-rate. Very few editors 
as Lockhart was, although Croker was round 


are as 
his like the old man of the sea.’” 
Tromas Barne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The poet James Montgomery has been referred 
to in this correspondence. His remains lie in the 
general cemetery at Sheffield, and a bronze statue, 
a capital likeness of him, upon a goodly pedestal, 
stands near the principal entrance to that burial 
— Dr. Gatty, in his ‘Sheffield, Past and 

resent’ (1873), tells us that this popular poet 
was born November 4, 1776, at Irvine, in Ayr- 
shire, and was the well-educated son of a Moravian 


EVERARD 
| 
| 
| | 
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minister. He ran away from uncongenial employ- 
ment at Mirfield, in Yorkshire, and was afterwards 
employed at Wath, in the same county. He then 
went to London, but was not successful, so 
returned to Yorkshire and got upon the staff of a 
weekly newspaper, known as the Sheffield Register, 
in 1792. He two years later became its editor, 
changing the name to the Sheffield Iris, however. 
For circulating seditious sentiments he was twice 
heavily fined, and served two terms of imprison- 
ment. The Jris ultimately became his own pro- 
rty. ‘The Wanderer of Switzerland,’ publithed 
1806, was the first of his long poems, ‘The 
West Indies,’ ‘Greenland,’ ‘The World before the 
Flood, and ‘ The Pelican Island’ followed. Hav- 
ing obtained a competence, he sold the Jris in 
1825. He then retired into private life and spent 
the rest of his days in deeds of mercy and bene- 
volence. In 1848 the Iris was merged into the 
Sheffield Times. He was on the Civil List fora 
nsion of 2001. a year, and died at his home, the 
ount, Sheffield, April 30, 1854, aged oe 
Harry Hexs, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 
This account differs in from that 
in the ‘ Diet. Nat. 
We had this subject before. See ‘The Solitary 
Monk who Shook the World’ (4* 8. i. 396). 
A. 
—It mpossible to refrain notin e 
between these lines and the qunbetien of 
well-known sonnet to Mrs. Unwin :— 


On which the eyes of Ged net 
A chronicle of actions just and t; 
There all thy deeds, my sitar shine, 
And, since ownest that praise, I spare thee mine. 
Cc. B. 
T am sorry I cannot place these lines for Miss 
Bususy ; but as to the author, they are in all 
likelihood no quotation, but composed by the 
cleric who wrote them into the register. 
cases are not at all uncommon. 


C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Bott-roarers §. vii. 7, 98, 158, 258).— 
Mr. F. O. Brrxsecx in his otherwise 
accurate description of this instrument of torture 
to sensitive ears, has omitted one essential feature, 
viz., that the bit of wood is notched all along both 
edges. Hence the production of the roar when 
the instrument is whirled through the air. 
A. Pertwee. 

Grorro or Antiparos (8 8. vii. 128, 269).— 
It is quite clear from the narrative of Tournefort 
that he did not consider Neintel the discoverer of 


he makes the suggestion that the names inscribed 
on the pillar there, which he says a native tradition 
affirms to be those of the conspirators against 
Alexander the Great who took refuge in this place, 
are really those of the inhabitants who in the 
—~ om | of Crito* were the first that ventured 
to descend into the grotto. The only one of these 
names that favours the local tradition is that of 
Antipater, who, however (says Tournefort), never 
had occasion to fly to this island for concealment. 
In addition to the grotto of which a description is 
given in Mr. Prerpoint’s note, there is a smaller 
one, known as the Grotto of Antipater, which is 
also entered from the cavern leading to the principal 
grotto. Needless to say that Tournefort’s interest 
in these grottoes was due to the fact that 


they 
seemed to prove the truth of his ym 
of chenen, Cc. B. 


Ancigyt Masons’ Marks (8* 8. vii. 208).— 
A notice of masons’ or bankers’ marks appears in 
the longest of queries by Mz. P. Hurcumson in 
*N. & Q.,’ 3 S. xii. 431, with special reference 
to Lichfield Cathedral. A reply at p. 514 men- 
tions the Freemasons’ Magazine of 1862, where 
is also a reference to G. 

win in the Archaologia, vol. xxx. pp. 113 sqq. 
In 4" §S. v. 202 Cox, H. Fisuwick asks tor 
further information than is in the Archaologia, 
where a note refers him to the Builder of 
March 27, 1869. In vol. vi. p. 26 Mr. J. H. 
Dixon speaks of an interesting paper on the 
subject at a meeting of an Historic Society at 
Lausanne on June 9, 1870. Later volumes of the 
Archeologia than the one above also contain 
notices. See Mr. Patrick Chambers’s paper, 
xxxiv. Dr. E. Freshfield on 
‘Masons’ Marks at West 
_ i. pp. 1-4, with four plates; Mr. J. H. 
iddleton’s paper on ‘Construction’ in ancient 
Rome, with illustration of “ masons’ marks on 


Such ~ p. 43. 


ARSHALL, 


su consu ’s * Hi 

Transactions of the Lodge 

Quatuor Coronati, No. 2076. W. M. B. 
5, Hanover Square. 


As regards masons’ marks on old buildings in 
India, A. H. A. will find information in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, (I 
think) Sir A. Cunningham, Mr. Horne, and others. 
There is also a paper by myself on masons’ marks 
at Sarodth and Jaunpur (North-West Provinces, 
India) in the Indian Antiquary for December, 


* The date is determined by the inscription itself, 


this gretto. He says expressly that Nointel ] 
thie aren, Ho sayy shot Neate 
cavern which leads to the entrance of the grotte 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1878 ; and Mr. Walhouse also wrote on the same 
subject in the Antiquary. Not having all my 
books with me, I cannot quote volumes and pages. 
J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 
Schloss Wildeck, Aargau. 


A. H. A. will find a learned paper on ‘ Scottish 
Masons’ Marks,’ by Prof. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., 
at p. 145 of vol. xlv. of the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association ; and another paper, by 
George Atkinson, on ‘ Marks on Eastbourne 
Old Church,’ in vol. 1. of the Archeological 
Journal. See also ‘Notes of the Church of 
St. John Baptist, Chester,’ by the Rev. S. Cooper 
Scott. Mr. Nathan Heywood read a paper in 
Manchester on March 1 on ‘ Masons’ Marks on 
the Stretford Aqueduct.’ 

T. Houcues, M.A. 

Chester. 


Court, Westminster S. vii. 
126).—No doubt Wheatley has some authority 
for what he says, but nobody acquainted with the 

need hesitate a moment to decide that, be it 
what it may, the authority must be inaccurate if 
accompanied by a statement that the windows 
looked into St. James’s Park; for, if so, the 
western house on the north side must have run 
through to Great George Street. The sharp squint 
eye of Jobn Wilkes, that threw him only one 
uarter of an hour behind the handsomest man in 
land, would have seen at the first glance that 
was better to address from the street than from 

Now in the Wilkes Correspondence, a 
his much-cherished daughter, May 21, 
is dated from the court. I do not think 


it 


= it if hehad. Bumbledom and London County 


looked into the » and was on the south 
side of the court. {[ know that I have always 
_— that house to be the witty profligate 
ilkes’s domicile, where he would undertake on 
the instant to quote you out of Horace an apt 
illustrative of any topic you could drag 

out of the dust of time, past or present, and 
oe him. He could convert Horace into 
ylam, and make some line or other of his stick 

to anything. Between such wit and the practice 
of it thin is the wall that partitions it from Bedlam. 
There is but one house it could be, and that is the 
south-west one that L. L. K. certities to as remain- 
ing to-day. That, of course, ensures nothing for 
to-morrow; a County Council’s sewer-ventilator, a 
singular modern requirement, may have displaced it 


a week hence, I feel like a Roman emperor now as 
I walk past any bit of antiquity in the streets of 
vanishing London, and in the smoke overhead I 
seem to hear gladiatorial voices crying, not in the 
Latin as it is spoken at our Cam and Isis, but 
vowelled as they of the yellow Tiber still accen- 
tuate and articulate the idiom of Mantuan Maro, 
that craft-master amongst all poets that have 
lived—voices (though shrouded seemingly from 
the throng that passes) I bear that say, ‘‘Im- 
perator, morituri te salutant!” Vanish ghostly 
pictures of antiquity into the Red Sea swamp or 
the bitumen of flats. London only values its 
antiquities when drawn from inconcocted books. 
Facts offend it. It is wholly given to fiction and 
make-believe in literature. ©. A. Warp. 


Propante Descenpants oF Kyox (8% 
S. vii. 201, 261).—From the interesting com- 
munication of Mr. J. J. Evper there appear to 
be two lines in which the descent is made out : 
(1) In the United States of America, through 
Luyse, daughter of John Welsh, of Ayr, and his 
wife Elizabeth, the reformer’s daughter; and 
(2) in Ireland, through her brother Josias Welsh, 
minister of Templepatrick. Both are clear 
enough in form—what we want is legal evidence ; 
and to my mind there is as yet none. Mere 
~ aes in print, unsupported, are of little 

ue. 

1. The American account gives details 
of Luyse Welsh marrying a Rev. Mr. Wither- 
spoon—that they had two sons, David and James 
—which James, by his wife Helen ——— had a son, 
also James, minister of Yester, East Lothian, 
whose son was John, ths President of New Jersey. 
The descent from the last two persons is un- 
doubted ; but what is the evidence for the husband 
and two sons of Luyse? Nothing is known of 
her after October 19, 1632, when she was living 
at Templepatrick with her brother Josias, who 
died in 1634. My own opinion is that the presi- 
dent’s descent was traced (if at all) through his 
mother, Aon Walker. One of her brothers was 
Josias, and the grandson of another was Josiah 
Walker, Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Glasgow. 

2. The Ulster descendants, said to number a 
hundred, claim as their ancestor a Capt. 

Welsb, one of the defenders of Derry in 1689, and 
| killed at Gibraltar in 1704, said to be the son of 
John Welsh of Irongray. But in a work by the 
late Dr. Charles Rogers (‘Genealogical Memoirs 
of John Knox,’ &c., 1879), who said he bad 
made extensive researches thereon, John Welsh 
of Irongray is stated to have died at Wapping on 
January 9th, 1681, without issue. This is the 
usual belief, and is also stated by the Rev. James 
Young in a small book on Welsh of Ayr and his 


descendants some twenty years since. David 


| | | 
| 
| 
| | 
he gives the number; but with our regulation of 
matters urban and rustic, we could not depend 
us into the lucidity of pea-soup, as nutrition for 
starving times; if that be not so, there is no 
reason assignable for the changes that are making 
and made with every sunset. I think that at 
5" §. xii. 463 we were informed that the house 
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Laing, the editor of Knox’s works, not only 
showed that no male descendants existed, but that 
none in the female line was yet found. Some 
years ago I had a good deal of correspondence 
with the Rev. Classon Porter, of Belfast, a well- 
informed Ulster antiquary, as to Josias Welsh, 
&c., and never heard from him, or indeed till 
now, of these Ulster descendants. The result of 
the inquiry since I entered upon it has been little 
more negative, dispelling vague unsupported 
traditions ; and it is of no use to draw up elaborate 
tables of descendants until some one can find out 
the indispensable “first links” in both of these 
lines, which as yet are absolutely awanting, and to 
appearance likely to remain so. 
Josera Bary. 
Priors or Bermorpssy S. vii. 267).— 
Has your correspondent consulted ‘ Annales Monas- 
tice,” edited by Henry Richards Luard, M.A., 
1866? In vol. iii. he will find ‘ Annales Monas- 
terii de Bermundeseia, a.p. 1042-1432,’ which 
may furnish him with some information. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. T. Wixt1ams will pardon me for reminding 
him that in the Middle Ages the prior of a convent 
or monastery was not always elected for life, but 
generally for a short term of years. 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Squippie (8 S. vii. 227).—Squiddled may be 
found in the ‘Provincial Dictionaries’ of both 
Halliwell-Phillipps and Wright, as being used in 
the West of England in the sense of wheedled. 

F. C. Brexseck Terry. 


Tirrins Famity (8 8. vi. 267, 392; vii. 53). 
—Consult Mis. Gen., vol. i. p. 223. I have 
several references to P.C.C. wills of this name in 
last century. OC. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


S. vii. 287).—I can get 
W. J. T. just the very thing he wants. The wheel 
is carved, and I should think it is over a hundred 
years old. Communicate direct. 

Hewry A. Lys. 

5, Polygon Road, Southampton. 


If W. J. T. will write to Mr. Parkinson, 
“Walpole Hotel,” Douglas, Isle of Man, he will 
be able to secure a spinning-wheel. J. P. B. 

Nottingham. 


Newsrarer Dory 8. vii. 289).— 
The following extract from the Act relating to the 
duty on newspapers will be the best answer to 
this inquiry 

* Whereas, an usage prevails bawkers of news- 


different persons, whereby the sale of ne pers is 
greatly obstructed : Be it further enacted by the autho- 
ae oresaid that from and after the first day of August, 
1789, if any hawker of any newspaper, or other person 
shall let out any newspaper for hire to any person or 
or thay ov thall and 
e, 6 80 One 
eum of Five pounta.” 
The newspaper stamp duty ceased in June 
1855, so I suppose the section just quoted would 
run to that date, The penalty would also appear 
to be half the amount stated in the query. 
Ricuarp Lawson. 
Urmston, Manchester. 


Syaxes at Sunset (8 S. vii. 88, 211). 
—As a boy I was always taught by nurses and 
nursery maids that a wasp, although killed, would 
be capable of stinging until the sun went down. 
This was in Oxfordshire about five-and-twenty 
years ago. Ropericxk Mackenzie. 


Names or Women Ports (8" 8. vii. 149).— 
Tasma is Madame le Couvreur, I am told. 
8. C. H. 

Usrinisnep Books, anp Booxs ANNOUNCED 
BUT NEVER iv. 467; v. 95; 
vi. 92, 357 ; vii. 16).—May I be allowed to add 
to the list of these two notable works in their way ? 
W. Wood’s ‘General Conchology,’ with plates by 
Sowerby, London, 1815, vol. i. (no more was ever 
issued). ‘The Books of Moses; or, the Penta- 
teach,’ by the Rev. Wm. Smith, Ph.D. (afterwards 
Catholic Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh), Longmans & Green, 1868. Only vol. i. 
was published of this excellent work ; the learned 
author, however, is said to have left materials 
sufficient for a second volume. 

Oswatp Hunter Brarr, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


The late Sir Richard Burton commenced ‘A 
Book of the Sword,’ which, so far as I am aware, 
was never finished, the first part only having been 

blished. What did appear was most interest- 
ing ; but Englishmen, whether in or out of the 
army, do not care about the queen - we. 


Tae Date or tue Equinox (8" §. vii. 265). 
—May I appeal to your correspondent, as a pro- 
fessional astronomer, to reconsider the ways of 
scientists in misdescribing the incidence of the 
vernal equinox? We know of this displacement 
through the operation of a natural law, the mere 
mention of which is to raise a cry of horror. Its 
operation extends through many centuries ; but 
its proceedings are regular and inevitable. The 
result is that the vernal equinox, which once 
coincided with the entry of the sun into the con- 
stellation of Aries, is now prolated to Aquarius ; 

et professional astronomers still, for convenience, 


papers and other instead of selling the news- 
came for emall came be send by 


entify the equinox with the “ first point of Aries,” 


es 


| 
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and this in gross violation of the fact. This pre- 
ference of convenience over accuracy is calculated 
to discredit the profession, and, as I would suggest, 
may cover or obscure other anomalies which need 
elucidation. A. 


Power (8 S. vi. 469).—One of the 
volumes of the Dublin University Magazine for 
1852—the second volume, I think—contains, pro- 
bably the fullest account of Tyrone Power extant. 
By-the-by, it may be remarked that Taornrietp 


bolical meaning being attached to it appears to have 
been adopted almost exclusively by English antiquaries, 
This form is sometimes found in panels and other archi- 
tectural features, and is extremely common in medizval 
seals, especially those of bishops and monastic establish- 
ments,” 

Miss Twining, in her ‘Symbols and Emblems of 
Early and Medieval Christian Art’ (new edition, 
1885), says :— 

“ The familiar form of the Vesica Piscis—so common 
in sacred art—was derived from the shape of a fish, and 
was reserved for peculiarly sacred subjects, which it 

losed as in a framework or aureole : it was the form 


“p rently confounds him with that pred 
o fis who was known as “ Irish Jobnston.” No 
such distinctive adjective was ever, so far as I am 
aware, coupled with the later comedian’s name. 
He was simply spoken of as Tyrone Power. The 
memoir referred to was evidently written by one 
who had had a personal knowledge of the actor, 
and who was intimately acquainted with the facts 
in connection with his stage career. 
M. M. M, 


Sydney, N.S.W. 


77).—Mr. Appison’s description of his so-called 
fish-head shaped window is not clear enough for 
an outsider to form an opinion upon. J. T. F. 
will find a definition of “ vesica piscis” in Pugin’s 
‘Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament’ (1868). 
Under that heading the author in question says : 

“Vesica Piscis.—A symbolical figure, consisting of two 
intersecting segments of circles, introduced as an emblem 
of our Lord. This appears to be derived from a very 
common acrostick of our Lord’s name and offices, con- 
tained in the Greek word Jchthys, which signifies a fish, 
This word, Eusebius and St. Augustine inform us, was 
formed from the initial letters of some verses of the 
Erythrzan Sibyl, which, taken together, make the Greek 
word IX@YZ: which is interpreted "Incotg Xpicrig 
God Yid¢ Lwrip, that is, Jesus Christ the son of God, 
the Saviour. In allusion to this most ancient emblem of 
our Lord, Tertullian and other early Fathers speak of 
Christians as Pisciculi, as born in the waters of baptism, 
Hence it seems probable that the mode of representing 
our Lord in a Nimbus of a fish form originated, The 
fish is found as a Christian emblem in the earliest monu- 
ments; and the Vesica Piscis from the fourth century 
downwards. All seals of colleges, abbeys, and other 
religious communities, as well as of ecclesiastical persons, 
were made invariably of this shape.” 

Parker, in bis ‘Concise Glossary of Terms,’ 
under the same heading, writes :— 

“ Vesica Piscis.—A name applied by Albert Durer to a 
pointed oval figure, formed by two equal circles, cutting 
each otber in their centres, which is a very common 
form given to the aureole, or glory, by which the repre- 
sentation of each of the three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity and the Blessed Virgin is surrounded in the 
paintings or sculptures of the Middle Ages, It has been 


conjectured that it was adopted from the idea that this 
figure is symbolical, and significant of the Greek word 
Ty@ug (e fish), which contains the initial letters of the 
name and titles of the Saviour, Incovg Xpicrog Oeov 
Yio, Swrnp; this form, however, is by no means always 
given to the aureole, and the idea of any peculiar sym-| of the Seven 


generally used for ecclesiastical seals.” 
Harry Hews. 
Pair Park, Exeter. 


Saracen Corony 1x Encianp (8" §. vii. 247). 
—In reply to the last of the questions propounded 
by G. A., I think it is very doubtful whether any 
books on geometry, as we now understand the 
word, existed in the twelfth century. The work 
‘Geometrica,’ ascribed to Boethius, transmitted 
most of what was known on the subject in the 
Middle Ages from the ancients ; but mathematics 
appear to have been very imperfectly understood. 
Aldhelm found arithmetic the most abstruse and 
difficult of all the sciences. Gerbert (d. 1003) is 
the first writer who gives any rules, and those are 
exceedingly obscure ; whilst William of Malmes- 
bury, in the twelfth century, speaks of “ regule 
qu a sudantibus abacistis vix intelliguntur.” In 
a treatise on arithmetic by Gerland (fl. 1082), the 
division of a hundred and twenty pearls among 
three girls takes four diagrams and a page of 
explanation. ‘The Elements of Euclid,’ trans- 
lated from the Arabic by Athelard of Bath (f. 
1110-20), was the text-book of all succeeding 
mathematicians, and was printed at Venice in 
1482. The study of Arabic literature cannot be 
said to have flourished—in England, at any rate— 
in the twelfth century. Athelard of Bath, Robert 
de Retines, Roger of Hereford, Alfred de Sarchel, 
and Daniel de Merlaix are almost the only Eng- 
lishmen of the period who are known to have had 
a knowledge of Arabic. Daniel, on his return 
from Toledo, the chief seat of learning among the 
Spanish Arabs, deplores the neglect of science in 
his native land, and speaks of himself as “Solus 
Greecus inter Romanos”; while Roger of Hereford 
apologizes for using the Christian year and Roman 
months, “because the years and months of the 
Arabs are difficult to our ple, who are not 
accustomed to the use of them.” I have been 
unable to find any mention of a Saracen settle- 
ment or Saracen servants. E. S. A. 


Sipesman on Sypesmay (8" S. vii. 227).—There 
is an error in the note upon the above query. The 
references which it contains to previous notes 
belong to “tideman,” not ‘‘sidesman,” in vol. xii. 
th Series. But there are notes at 
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vol. viii. pp. 45, 133 of this series to the term. At 
this last (p. 133) there is reference to the previous 
note of most authority, that by Pror. Skeat at 
5" S. xii. 31. As a contributor somewhere ex- 
presses it, it may be useful to insert a part of this 
note, which is a reply to a query at 5 S. xi. 504. 
Pror. Sxeat observes :— 

“I do not think that this query leaves much to be 
said. Surely the etymology from side and man is quite 
sufficient. The Latin assisiente means little else; it is 
only one “who stands (or is) beside.” The absurd 
attempt to make sideman stand for synodsman is just 
one of the fancies which were so abundant in the sixteenth 
century, when it seems to have been held that «#1! English 
was derived from Latin and Greek, and that there was 
no originality in it,” 

The query to which there is reference enters fully 
upon the history ofthe term. Ep. Marsatu. 


Speaking for myself, I can asffirm that “the 
— duties of those who hold the office” are 
mple. A sidesman, as I take it, undertakes to 
help the churchwardep, who nominated him, in his 
church duties. For some years I have been a 
sidesman to the rector’s churchwarden in my 
parish. All that he has called on me to do is to 
take the alms in the north aisle while he is taking 
them in the north side of the nave. 
H. J. Movts, 
Sidesman of Dorchester St. Peter. 
Dorchester, 


Cocx-Fricatixe 8. vii, 288).— Cock-fighting 
on Shrove Tuesday was a very early sport among 
English schoolboys, Fitzstephen, in his twelfth 
century ‘ Description of London,’ writes :— 

“ Annually on the day which is called Shrove-tide, the 
boys of the respective echools bring each a fighting-cock 
to their master, and the whole of the forenoon is spent 
by the boys in seeing their cocks fight in the school-room.” 
—Siow’s ‘Survey,’ ed. Thoms, 1842, p. 214. 

Dr. William Alexander, in his ‘ Northern Raral 
Life,’ ed. 1888, chap. xxii, gives some curious par- 
ticulars of this Shrovetide cock-fighting in Scottish 
schools, The yearly “‘ cock-fight dues” in some 

were equal to a quarter's fees for the 
school. John Grub, who became schoolmaster of 
Wemyss, in Fifeshire, in 1748, substituted orations 
for cock-fights, and instituted a debate among the 
scholars, wherein the subject was treated pro and 
con. An account of it was published in 1794. 
It continued, however, as a sport in Scot- 
land until 1828 at least. 

Reginald Heber, in his ‘ Historical List of 
Horse-matches,’ vol. ix. 1760, pp. xxii, xxiii, 
gives a draft of an agreement for a cock-match, and 
a few rules, “said to have been in ice” since 
the time of Charles II. There is a list of matches 
fought in 1759, pp. 154-6. Similar rules, with 
stories of cock-matches, will be found in ‘ Lan- 
cashire Legends,’ by Harland and Wilkinson, 1873, 
pp. 143-5. More may be seen in Brand’s ‘ Popu- 


lar Antiquities’ (Bohn). For a cock-fight at Bath 
on Good Friday, 1809, see Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ 
383-4. 

There used to be a chap-book, ‘ The Remarkable 
Story and Sudden Desth of a Cock Fighter...... 
with...... Verses on the Occasion by the celebrated 
Poet William Cowper, Esq.,’ published by the 
Religious Tract Society, and among the Chea) 
Repository Tracts, The affair took place at 8 
in 1779. Ww. C. B. 


The rules and regulations of the cock-pit, 
together with a copy of an advertisement in the 
Neweastle Chronicle of Deo, 1, 1770, will be found 
in the Monthly Chronicle of North Country Lore 
and Legend, 1887. Further information on the 
history of this pastime, when cock-fighting was a 
egal sport, is given in the same publication for 
the following year, in Dr. Bruce's ‘ Handbook of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ Struatt’s ‘Sports and Pas- 
times of the People of England,’ Brand's ‘ Popular 
Antiquities, Chambers’s ‘Book of Days.’ For 
the manner in which cock-fighting was conducted 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans consult 
Archeologia, iii. 132, and, lastly, ‘N. & Q.,’ 8. 
ii, 8; v. 68; 4S. wi. 543; vii. 108. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


The history of this amiable ime fills many 
tomes. The great book on the subject is William 
Sketchley’s ‘ Cocker,’ an octavo, published at 
Burton-on-Trent in 1817, and now thought rather 
cheap at twelve guineas. W. F. Water. 


Wearine tae Har Tee Kixo’s Presence 
(8 8. vii. 148).—Hollingsworth, in his ‘ History 
of Stowmarket,’ gives an example and remarks on 
others. I append the passage. It only remains 
for me to add that Buxhall is still in the possession 
of the descendants of the Copingers, now re 
sented by the rector, the Rev. Henry Hill, eldest 
son of the late rector, the Rev. Copinger Hill. 
This ancient family has intermarried with the best 
blood in Suffolk, I have seen an excellent ‘ His- 
tory of the Copingers,’ which perhaps contains 
more on the subject of this query. 


“Walter Copinger, of Buxhall, married Beatrice, 
daughter of —— Asburst, both were dead in 1532. But 
the following curious grant was made to him in 1513, 
and one would suppose through the influence of the then 
lord mayor of London, either his brother or nephew. It 
is still preserved in the glebe house of Buxball, which 
belongs with its advowson and manor to this honorable 
and ancient family: ‘ Henry by the grace of God king of 
England and France and lord of Ireland, to all men or 
(ow lous subjects, as well of the spiritual pre-eminence 
and dignities as of the temporal authority, these our 
letters hearing and seeing, and to every of them greet- 
ing. Whereas we be credibly informed that ——— 
and well-beloved subject Walter Copinger is so di 
in his head that with out his great danger he cannot be 
conveniently discovered [uncovered] of the same. In 
consideration whereof we have by these presents licensed 
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him to use and wear his bonet upon his said bead, as 
well in our presence as elsewhere at his liberty. Where- 
fore we will and command you and every of you to 
t and suffer him so to do, without any your challenge, 
urbance, or interruption to the contrary as you and 
every of you tender our = Given under our 
signet at our manor of Greenwich the 24th day of 
October, in the 4th year of our reign (1512).—Henry RB,’ 
This privilege is singular, and but few instances of a 
similar kind are recorded in history. King John granted 
a like honour to Courcy baron of Kinsale in Ireland. 
Ratcliff earl of Sussex was permitted by Queen Mary (of 
pang d memory) thus to ap in the royal presence. 
But the most remarkable is the same kind of grant made 
to Christopher Brown, Esq. of Tolethorp, in Rutland, 
who might put on his cap where he pleased, and only put 
it off at his own ease and pleasure. His son was the 
preacher Brown,” &.—‘ The History of Stowmarket, 
the Ancient County Town of Suffolk,’ by the Rev. 
A. G. H, Hollingsworth, 1844, p. 85, 


Cuaries 8. Parrripes. 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 


In 1528 Henry VIII. granted this privilege to 
“our wel beloved subject Thomas Wentworth of Went- 
worth Esquire, for certain diseases and infirmities which 
he daily susteyneth in his bead, cannot conveniently, with- 
out his great daunger, and jeopardy be discovered of the 
same, whereupon we of our especial grace, in tendre con- 
sideration, have by these present, lycenced the said 
Thomas Wentworth to use and wear his bonnet upon his 
enid hede as well in our presence, as elsewhere, at bis 
libertye and Letters,’ vol. ii, 
appendix, p. 

FRANCESCA. 

In Leland's ‘ Collectanea,’ ii. 678, 679, will be 
found two licences to wear the bonnet in the 

ce of Henry VIII. given to the king’s chap- 
on account of their “ infirmities in the head.” 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 


71, Brecknock Road. 
Avrnors or Quorations Wantep (8" §. vii. 
209).— 
» The band that rocks, &c. 


I do not know who first 
sentimental observation, t as a fallacious common- 
lace it must be the offepring of the old logical catch 
about the child of Themistocles who, through his mother, 
her husband, Athens, Greece, was proved to have 
“ governed the world” (peo Whately’s ‘ Logic’). 
warp H, MarsHat, M.A, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
Early Venetian Printing. Illustrated. (Venice, F, 
os London, Nimmo.) 
Tur Venetian press bas during late years attracted great 
and well-merited attention. Since the appearance in 
1882 of the ‘ Documenti y Servire alla Storia della 
Veneziana’ of R. Fulin, published in 1882, 
f a dozen works on the subject (Italian, French, and 
English), of which this is the latest, have seen the light. 
One of these, ‘The Venetian Printing Press’ of Horatio 
Brown, was reviewed in our columns but two or three 
years ago. The volume now before us, ushered in by 
an iatroduction of Signor C. Castellani, the Prefetto of 


the Marciana Library, while no less interesting or hand- 
some than any of ite predecessors and no less likely to 
be cherished by the amateur, aims. unlike them, at serv- 
ing a practical purpose by bringing before the printer 
of the day in exact facsimile the founts, ornaments, and 
vignettes which adorned the most highly prized Venetian 
books. The finest title-pages, initials, ornaments, water- 
marks, &e., are reproduced with a fidelity which recent 
discovery alone bas rendered possible. No fewer than 
two bundred pages of plates in black or colour, most of 
them of highest interest and beauty, adorn a book the 
like of which in its class has not yet been seen, Of 
Italian towns or cities Venice was the third in which 
printing was established. Subiaco, a small town of the 
Campagna, thirty-four miles east of Rome, was the ab- 
solute cradle-land of printing in Italy after the arrival 
of the art from Germany, the first publication from the 
Monastereum Sublacense, two miles distant, appearing 
in 1465. Two years later the printers Conrad Sweyn- 
heym snd Arnold Pannartz left the monastery and re- 
moved to . Two years later still, in the year 1469, 
John of Spira (Johannes de Spira) issued the first book 
printed in Venice, the ‘Epistole ad Familiares’ of 
Cicero, two editions of which, from the same press, 
together with a ‘Historia Naturalis’ of the younger 
Pliny—the latter a work of singular beauty—appeared 
the same year, His ‘ De Civitate Dei’ of St. Augustine, 
interrupted i his death, was finished the following year 
(1470) by his brother and successor, Windelin de Speyer 
Vindelinus de Spira), who in the following halting 

istich announced his having teken up, as a 

equal to bis brother, his home in Venice :— 

Vindelimus adest iusdem frater et arte 
Non minor, badriacaque morabitur urbe. 

In the year 1470 Windelin published no fewer than seven- 
teen works, The same year saw established in Venice 
Nicholas Jenson, a champenois, and Christopher Valdar- 
fer, of Ratisbon, the printer of the most famous ‘ Decame- 
rone de Boccaccio,’ of which the Spencer Library, nowin 
Manchester, contains the only perfect copy, bt for 
over two thousand pounds, With the arrival of Aldus 
Manutius, to whose memory the volume is dedicated, 
Venetian printing, the history of which we, of course 
cannot trace, reached its acme of glory. Though fallen 
somewhat from their high estate—since human taste is 
uncertain and capricious—the early publications of 
Aldus are still prized, and among illustrated works the 
‘Ipnerotomachia de Polifilo,’ 1499, with its marvellously 
executed woodcuts, is one of the most coveted of trea- 
sures. Of the value and beauty of the facsimiles of the 
greatest products of the Venetian press it is difficult to 
speak in terms of sober eulogy, After an autograph 
page of Aldus Manutius we have a page of the bold and 
admirably clear type of the first printed book, followed 
by that, smaller but not less legible, of the second, Then 
follows a fine page of the precious first edition of 
Petrarch (‘ Serinetto e Triomphi ’ of Windelin de §; 
1470). Scores of other works from the presses of men 
renowned or obscare follow, the whole constituting in 
its class a such as has not previously been given 
to the world, The most precious of these pages are 
extracted from the ‘ Biblioteca Marciana.’ Special 
features in the volume are the treatises on ‘ Printers’ 
Marks and Watermarks’ and on ‘ The Printing of Music,” 
by Signor Castellani. The first printer's mark used in 
Venice is that in the edition issued in 1481 ; the paper 
used by the early Venetian printers came from the mills 
of Padua and Treviso. The printing of music began by 
the xylographic method in the fifteenth century. In 
the following century the printing of music by movable 
metal types reached a point of high perfection, the pro- 
duction of music being greater even than in Paris. 
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What most impresses the resder in looking through this 
lovely volume is that the Venetian printers were for 
the most part artists, sincere, capable, conscientious, 
indomitable. The work is one on which the lover of 
art will dwell with unending admiration and content. 
Some rubbings of Venetian bindings at the close of the 
volume constitute a specially acceptable feature. Mr. 
Nimmo’s share in the publication is, it is needless to say, 
eatisfactory in the hig respect. 


The Registers of Wadham Coes, Ones, Part. II 
By the Rev. 4 B. Gardiner, F.S.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
In this handsome volume Mr. Gardiner gives a further 
instalment of his work on the alumni of Wadham Col- 
lege. In the previous volume, publishod in 1889, be fur- 
nished a list of the names of all who had been connected 
with the college from its foundation in 1613 to the year 
1719. In the present one he carries on the record down 
to 1871. But his register is far more than a barren list 
of names. He has been at the pains to collect bio- 
phical particulars, not merely as to the university 
inctions, but as to the preferments, published works, 
and subrequent careers of most of the persons whom be 
enumerates. Occasional genealogical notes are supplied 
in the case of those who were able to claim privileges as 
being *‘ founder's kin "; in many instances the epitapbs 
which have been placed over his worthies are carefully 
recorded. All this must have involved much patient 
toil. But the result is that the volume will be of interest 
beyond the circle of Wadham men, te all who are in- 
terested in biographical and antiquarian researches. 
Wadbam bas always had a reputation for liberality in 
opening ita fellowships to laymen, by the expressed wish 
its founder ; and it enjoys the distinction of being the 
cradle where the Royal Society was nurtured in its 
infancy ; it was within its walls, too, that the philosophy 
of Comte gained its first and most earnest exponents in 
England. Mr. Gardiner acknowledges his indebtedness 
to a register compiled by two former wardens, Tournay 
and Symons, which has formed the backbone of his own 
work from the year 1806. He 2 to complete the 
undertaking, which “ piety "’ has led him to carry so far, 
with a final volume, which will deal with the buildings, 
ee. endowments, and of his much-loved 


Ben Jonson. Vols. Ul.and III. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tux second and third volumes of Ben Jonson, complet- 
ing the work, have been added to the popular “‘ Mer- 
maid Series."" These volumes have mi the services 
of our old contributor Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, who 
supervised the issue of the first volume, and the text is 
that of Gifford’s edition of 1816, acknowledgedly the 
best. ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ ‘Cynthia's Revels,’ and 
*Sejanus’ are included in the second volume, and 
* Volpone,” ‘The Silent Woman,’ snd‘ The Alchemist’ 
in the third. A pleasanter or more convenient form in 
which to read these masterpieces does not exist. 


We bave received the March number of Notts and 
Derbyshire Notes and Queries (Nottingham and Derby 
Murray). It has already gone on for three years, and 
we trust will live many more. The sccount of the 
old Guild Hall at Nottingham, of which the third 
and concluding part is before us, is very interesting. 
It is illustrated by plans, an engraving of one of the 
* old locks used in the prison department, and one of 
the Guild Hall itself, copied from a photograph taken 
ere ite destruction. As a building it was by no means 
“a thing of beauty,” but there are many who would be 
unwilling that the torm of its ugliness should pass out 
of human memory. We ere glad to find, from a com- 


munication signed ‘J. P. B.,”’ that the parieh registers 


of Whittington, which are in the last state of decay 
are undergoing by skilled ex at the 
British Museum. This is good news, e remember 
hearing a learned Cambridge man say some forty 
ago that parish registers which extenied 
yond sixty years could be of no possible human interest. 
by lot has fallen on better times than those, One of 
e editors has given, in answer toa querist, the jesting 
book-titles which Tom Hood the elder wrote for the 
dummy books in the Chatsworth Library. 


Tose in search of pleasure and health in combina- 
tion may be glad to hear of the publication of B. Brad- 
shaw's Dictionary of Mineral Waters, Climatic Health 
Resorts, (Kegan Paul & Co.), A mere dictionary as 
regards the majority of places, the work gives favoured 
resorts, such as Davos-Platz, Royat, Carlsbad, &ec., a 
tolerably full description. A large map and other illus- 
trations are supplied, and the names of medical men 
are in some cases given. We fail to understand why 
certain names of places to which no curative influences 
are assigned should appear, as, ¢.g., Amsterdam. 


The Friend of Sir Philip Sidney (Stock) is the title 
bestowed by Mr. Grosart on a selection from the works 
of that philosophical Elizabethan poet Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke. e little volume added to the “ Eliza- 
bethan Library ” contains some valuable prose utterances 
and some turgid and didactic verse. 


Mr. E, Staxrorp has published a third edition of 
Mr. William Thynne Lynn’s invaluable little treatise on 
Remarkable Comets. 


Messrs. Hentz & Sussencurn, of Berlin, have issued 
editions, revised by Mr. James J. Trotter, M.A., of Herr 
M, A, Pb. Buttmann’s The Gender and the Declension of 
German Substantives and The German Genders, two use- 
ful and trustworthy manuals likely to simplify the 
labours of the English student of German, 


Str Groncs Souanr, K.C.B., did not long survive his 
retirement and his well-merited honours. To the full 
biographies of him with which the world has been sup- 
plied we bave nothing to add, except to say that he was 
a contributor and a warm friend to ‘ N. & Q.,’ and that 
his loss is deplored. 


BHotices to Corresgondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Leamincton.—Send address, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY 


PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 


The CONTINUATION 


THE OLD 


of the SERIAL STORY, 


PASTURES. 


By Mrs. R. 8. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A DIFFERENCE of OPINION. 

A MATTER-OF-FACT COURTSHIP. 
A MILLINER’S ROMANCE. 

“A TRANSGRESSOR of the LAW.” 
CARRIED by STORM. 

CRUEL as the GRAVE. 


MRS. MARSHALL. 

SWEET MAY. 

“THAT MUSIC MAN.” 

The MARSHLANDS MYSTERY. 
The VERY STRANGE STORY of A. SELL. 
WILD ROSES. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


A FORGOTTEN NOVELIST. 

A POETS BOYHOOD, 

APPROPRIATE PRESENTS. 

** BEAR and FORBEAR.” 

CHINESE PORCELAIN, 

CURIOUS LAW SUITS. 

DAINTY DEVICES. 

DETECTION by FINGER-MARKS. 
DISCONTENT. 

DUEL BETWEEN a WILD BOAR and a TIGER. 
ENVIABLE CONDITION of CHINESE WOMEN, 
FASHIONS for GENTLEMEN. 

G. A. 8. 

GENIUS and MADNESS. 


GREAT STORMS and their TRACES in ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


GRETNA GREEN, 
INFLUENCE of SUPERIOR MINDS. 
LOCKS and KEYS. 
MONSTERS of the FOREST. 
MOTIVES. 
NEW MUSIC and SONGS. 
ONE HOUR TOO LATE. 
PARENTS and COURTSHIP. 
PENETRATING a DISGUISE. 
PIONEERS. 
The FAMILY DOCTOR: Mumps. 
_ The FEAST of the PASSOVER. 
The LOSS of a FRIEND. 
WONDERS of the PLANT WORLD. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A STUDY IN COLOUR’ 


LUCILLA: an Experiment. By Atice Spinner. 2 vols. i2s. net. 


“ Cleverly written, and interesting as a stady.”— World, April 17, 1895. 
“ The sobriety and restraint with which the novel is written renders the picture the more convincing. 
The treatment is lifelike and photographic.”—-Glasgow Heraid, March 21, 1895. 


HISTORY of the POPES. By Dr. Lupwic Pastor, Professor of 
History in the University of Innsbruck. Translated from the German and Edited by the Rev. 
Father ANTROBOS, of the Oratory. Vols. II]. and IV. Demy 8vo. 24s, net. 

“Professor Pastor’s work is of the highest authority......His profound learning is conspicuous 

throughout the work.”— Times, February 21, 1895, 


“ The history is a valuable one, and as a work of reference will long be a standard authority.” 
Catholic Times, April 6, 1895, 


HISTORY of S. FRANCIS of ASSISI. By the Asse Le Monnier. 
Translated by a Franciscan Tertiary, With Preface by Cardinal VAUGHAN. Demy 8vo. lés. 
“A book of singular ability, Though written in a sympathetic tone by a firm believer in the 
Catholic Church as understood by those subject to the Roman obedience, it is yet imbued with the best 
spirit of modern criticism.”— National Observer, March 9, 1895. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
SAMURG R GARDINER and J. BASS MULLINGER. Third and Enlarged Baition. Large 


“ It is a most full and convenient library of historical and bibliographical reference.” 
Guardian, November 7, 1894. 


The VITA NUOVA and its AUTHOR. By Cuartes Sruarr Bos- 


WELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“The skill and care which have been brought to it have prevented literalness from degenerating 
into obscurity......The lengthy introduction is a valuable contribution to Dante literature, and shows 
Mr. Boswell to be a thoroughly well-informed and reliable authority.” 

Glasgow Herald, April 11, 1895. 


The THEORY of INFERENCE. By the Rev. H. Hucues. Demy 


8vo. 10s. 6d 


* Mr. Hughes goes to the foundation of things. He is hard to follow here and there, which is 
reasonable seeing he is on so arduous a search. He is well worth all the restraint and patience we can 
command that he may be followed and understood.”—Xzpository Times, October, 1894. 
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